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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of interna- 


tional relations are, listed¥currently. 
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United States Foreign Economic Policy 


by Robert R. Bowie 
Assistant Secretary for Policy Planning * 


The subject assigned to me—United States for- 
eign economic policy—is indeed a broad one. 
Hence it may be well to start by explaining my 
approach to it. 

My talk will not catalog or describe all the vari- 
ous elements or instruments of the foreign eco- 
nomic policy of the United States. Many of these 
will be discussed in detail by later speakers on 
your program who can talk as experts. It would 
be pointless for me merely to go over in brief what 
they will cover more fully, even if I were qualified 
to do so. 

Instead, my effort will be to provide a setting or 
context for the lectures that will follow. My 
main purpose will be to analyze the relation of 
our foreign economic policy to our overall na- 
tional objectives and policies. That seems to me 
the most useful contribution I can make to your 
meetings. 

This approach to the topic seems to me justified 
for another reason. In some respects, the term 
“foreign economic policy” is a misleading one. 
It suggests that economic policy is separable or 
independent. Actually foreign relations must be 
conducted, within the limits of human abilities, as 
an integrated whole. Every aspect—political, 
military, or economic—is interdependent with ev- 
ery other aspect. All go hand in hand, or should, 
if foreign policy is to be successful in achieving 
national objectives. Much of what I have to say 
will emphasize this close link between foreign eco- 
nomic policy and other parts of foreign policy. 


* Address made before the International Banking Sum- 
mer School at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J., 
on July 9. 
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Need for an Expanding World Economy 


These intimate ties among the economic, politi- 
cal, and military aspects of foreign policy are evi- 
dent when we examine the nature and scope of 
United States interests in the world economy. 

The recognition of those interests developed 
gradually. Before World War I the United 
States was not generally looked on as a leading 
nation and was preoccupied with its own develop- 
ment. In foreign policy its perspective was lim- 
ited; its economic policies were based almost 
entirely on domestic needs and interests. In the 
decades after 1914, the relative power of the 
United States changed rapidly as a result of its 
own progress and the weakening of the other ma- 
jor nations. But in general this shift in status 
was not reflected in United States foreign policy 
until the outbreak of World War II. From then 
on, its foreign policies—political, military, and 
economic—were rapidly adapted to its changed 
position in the world. 

Today, the United States has a unique role 
among the free nations. With only 6 percent of 
the people, the United States produces about 40 
percent of the world’s goods and services. Our 
output is almost twice that of the United King- 
dom, France, West Germany, and Italy combined. 

Since the years of World War II, the United 
States has sought to discharge the responsibilities 
of its special position. It has come to recognize 
the many interests it shares with other members 
of the free world. For example, it has under- 
taken commitments for collective defense unprec- 
edented in its history. 

In the economic field, the U.S. shares a com- 
mon interest with other free nations in the steady 
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growth of their and our output of goods and 
services. In part, this interest flows from our 
position as a great trading nation. Our own 
prospects for economic growth are bound up, in 
some degree, with growth elsewhere. We buy 
15 percent of the world’s imports, and we account 
for 20 percent of the world’s exports. Increas- 
ingly, we look to foreign sources for many com- 
modities like copper and iron ore. Despite our 
continental economy, we could not insulate our- 
selves even from the strictly economic effects of 
stagnation or decline abroad. In all probability, 
the passage of time will make our prosperity even 
more dependent on world progress. 

This is only a part of our concern, however. 
The free world’s economic base is vitally impor- 
tant to its ability to provide for the common 
defense. In our democratic countries, the claims 
of defense constantly compete with those of hu- 
man welfare. The mounting costs of modern mil- 
itary technology are reflected in all of our national 
budgets. Yet if we fail to maintain the deterrent 
of adequate military establishments, we shall take 
the very real risk of having neither welfare nor 
freedom. And so arises our common interest that 
the economic base for defense should expand. 

A third and dominating consideration is the 
political health of the free world. Obviously, 
this does not depend solely upon economic prog- 
ress. At the same time, the free-world political 
system will hardly survive, let alone flourish, if 
it is not associated with an expanding economic 
system. An inescapable fact is that peoples every- 
where have come to believe that it is possible to 
change the conditions of economic life for the 
better. We can recognize that this belief has 
been formed with grossly inadequate appreciation 
of the difficulties in the way. But we should be 
unforgivably blind if we did not understand the 
far-reaching political import of this new factor 
in world affairs. 

These, then, are the interlocking reasons for 
the American—and free-world—interest in an ex- 
panding world economy: (1) our own economic 
requirements, (2) our concern for the defenses 
of the free world, and (3) our recognition of the 
close relationship between political health and 
economic progress. 

In seeking to advance the objective of an ex- 


panding economy, it is essential to assess our sit- 
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We need to remind ourselves con- 
stantly that the tremendous events of this century 


uation wisely. 
have changed things in fundamental ways. 


The 19th Century Pattern 


We can look back with longing to the orderly 
and relatively impersonal workings of the 19th 
century world economy. Here was a grand de- 
sign indeed and to it we owe much of our present 
well-being. But its foundations have been shat- 
tered by two world wars, by a depression of un- 
precedented severity, and by the appearance of 
a rival economic system that dominates 900 mil- 
lion people and one-quarter of the surface of the 
arth. 

The 19th century system rested on several essen- 
tial factors. 

The first was a political fact : Peoples were will- 
ing and governments were able to allow interna- 
tional imbalances to be corrected almost exclu- 
sively by domestic adjustments even to the point 
of large-scale unemployment. So long as this at- 
titude prevailed, the system was workable. Other 
features were, however, almost as crucial to the 
19th century pattern. 

As a second one, I would single out especially 
the conditions which enabled private capital to 
move across international boundaries with such 
relative facility. This depended on a whole com- 
plex of institutions and underlying assumptions. 
There was the gold standard and the London 
money market and the Bank of England to pro- 
vide and maintain a unified monetary system for 
the world. There were the British policies of 
freedom of the seas and freedom of trade. There 
was the British commitment to assure responsible 
action on the part of many other governments. 

Third; All of these went along with and helped 
to underwrite the basic understanding that the 
rules of the game would not be changed arbitrarily 
or in any radical way. Investors often lost every- 
thing through fraudulent ventures or in specu- 
lative panics, but that did not stop the process of 
investment. People were prepared to calculate 
this kind of risk and adjust to it. They could be 
sure that governments, at least, would not inter- 
fere to deprive private persons of their accus- 
tomed freedom of economic action. 

Fourth: The limited number of independent 
economic entities was a further aspect of the 19th 
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century system. Large parts of the world found 
their place in the prevailing scheme as European 
colonies. And, except for the United States, most 
of the independent nations outside of Europe were 
effectively dominated in their economic conduct by 
the European powers. 

All of these elements of the 19th century pat- 
tern have been drastically altered. 

In most democratic nations today, the state has 
assumed the burden of assuring full employment 
and the steady functioning of the economy. No 
longer are peoples or governments prepared to 
allow international imbalances to be adjusted au- 
tomatically by domestic deflation. Whatever its 
merits or defects, this is a political fact which 
appears likely to endure. 

Moreover, the effects of this change on the inter- 
national system have been multiplied by the crea- 
tion of a large number of new independent states 
in the former colonial areas. Their programs for 
rapidly developing more balanced economies rely 
heavily on government planning. 

These basic changes have also undermined the 
conditions which induced private capital to move 
so freely across boundaries. In many cases, the 
potential returns do not compensate for the added 
risks of changes in national monetary, legal, and 
economic policies. 

It is out of the question to restore the interna- 
tional order of the 19th century. We should rec- 
ognize its virtues and the purposes that it served. 
But under the conditions of the second half of 
the 20th century, the system could not function 
as it once did. Today, we can achieve similar 
ends only by conscious and cooperative effort 
among the nations. We need not despair about 
repairing some of the damage to international 
economic institutions; we have had a measure of 
success already. But we must recognize that posi- 
tive actions by and among the nations are and 
will be necessary, and that these actions will have 
to square with the political practicabilities of 
the times. 


Requirements for Economic Growth 
What kinds of action must the free nations 
take to achieve the steady economic growth that 
is required for their security and well-being? 
First, it is evident that the economic health of 
the free world will depend heavily on the domes 


tie economic policies of its members. The goal 
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must be to create conditions favorable to a high 
level of economic activity and a rapidly rising 
productivity. These turn, of course, on many fac- 
tors. One of the most crucial is a high rate of 
capital formation. Substantial resources must be 
devoted to new machinery and equipment. This 
depends on fostering attitudes and mechanisms 
that encourage and facilitate savings and invest- 
ment and innovation. 

Second, the free nations need trade and mone- 
tary policies that gain the advantages of inter- 
national specialization. For many nations an ex- 
panding volume of foreign trade is critical to their 
ability to achieve a satisfactory measure of eco- 
nomic growth. Industrial countries like the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and Japan have de- 
veloped economies that are heavily dependent on 
outside sources of food and raw materials and on 
foreign markets for their industrial output. These 
countries and the smaller industrial states can 
prosper only in an expanding world economy in 
which trade can flow with relative freedom. 

And such conditions are also important for 
other members of the free world. Our resources 
are not sufficient to afford the wastes that come 
from general and grievous departures from the 
principles of liberal trade policy. We have seen, 
too, that “beggar your neighbor” economic policies 
benefit only the predatory members of the world 
community. 
shortages of resources and skills shall not impede 
the process of economic growth in the less de- 
veloped countries. To develop their economies 
and lift their living standards, they must import 
much industrial equipment and other products. 
Thus their growth, which is vitally important for 
its own sake, will also provide expanding markets 


, 


for industrial exports. But to achieve it will re- 
Iolle + 


quire adequate transfers of capital and skills to 
supplement the domestic savings of the less de- 
veloped countries. This is the field of investment 
and aid policy. 

United States economic policy can be considered 
broadly under these three categories: (1) domestic 
economic policy; (2) trade and monetary policy ; 


and (3) investment and aid policy. 


Domestic Economic Policy 


For many countries, the prosperity of the 


United States has more effect on their own econ- 
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omies than any other single outside factor. Thus 
a great deal depends on how the United States 
economy is performing. 

For a decade now, its performance has been of a 
high order. The United States has had two rela- 
tively minor recessions, and these were quickly 
surmounted. Over the last 10 years business ac- 
tivity and employment have been almost con- 
sistently at high levels. 

This has taken place in a system of free enter- 
prise which is highly dynamic. The tax system 
seeks to foster a readiness to innovate and to take 
risks. And our antitrust laws and other measures 
are designed to maintain the essential vigor of the 
competitive system. 

There is general agreement about the merits 
of the free enterprise system for the United States. 
Yet all are conscious that government has a large 
role in assuring economic stability at high levels 
of activity. Since the depression, the Federal and 
State Governments have adopted a whole series 
of stabilizing measures and devices to supplement 
the traditional central banking controls. These 
include the program of unemployment insurance, 
Federal support of farm prices, and guaranties 
of bank deposits and of home mortgages. Fur- 
thermore, the Federal budget and taxes have be- 
come a major factor in the economy, through 
which the Federal Government can exercise con- 
siderable influence to limit economic fluctuations. 

This larger governmental role was recognized 
in the Employment Act of 1946. This act merely 
makes explicit what was implicit theretofore, that 
is, that the Federal Government has a responsibil- 
ity for assuring against a serious decline in United 
States economic activity. This public policy is 
one on which there is general agreement between 
the political parties. 

So, if our foreign economic policy begins at 
home, it begins with a political consensus, ex- 
policy 
be directed toward maintaining high levels of em- 


pressed in law: Governmental will 
ployment and output, and toward keeping swings 


in economic activity within close bounds. 


Trade and Monetary Policies 


Now let me turn to the field of trade and mone- 
tary policies. Here we have sought to progress 
by a variety of routes. 

For more than two decades now, basic American 
trade policy has been expressed in tariff reduc- 
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tions under the trade agreements legislation, not 


in new tariffs. Our 1930 tariff structure has 
gradually been revised to bring the average tariff 
on dutiable imports down by about 50 percent, 
The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Garr) was the result of American initiative, 
The Gatt’s provisions for the reduction of trade 
barriers, to which 34 nations subscribe, represent 
progress toward a freer system of world trade. 

At the recently concluded Geneva meetings, the 
results included further concessions affecting 
trade valued at about $2.5 billion.2 The United 
States made an important contribution to this 
commendable outcome, as did the 21 other nations 
that negotiated the new agreement. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
can be made a more effective instrument through 
the establishment of the administrative machinery 
of the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
This, however, still awaits approval by the 
Congress. 

There is now broad public support in the 
United States for a liberal trade policy. For six 
decades after our Civil War, high protectionism 
was United States public policy, with only one 
period of deviation. In effect, this position has 
been reversed. We go forward gradually, for 
there are strong interests and emotions involved. 
I do not overlook foreign criticism of the “peril 
point” and “escape clause” features of American 
tariff legislation or of the protection we accord to 
American shipping. But the broad pattern of 
movement has been steadily toward liberalized 
foreign trade. 

In the area of international monetary policy, I 
need only recall that Bretton Woods was held at 
an American invitation. We sought there, 
among other things, for agreement on techniques 
and procedures that would substitute, under mod- 
ern conditions, for the automatic features of the 
older international monetary system. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund agreement embodies this 
approach. 

The hopes of Bretton Woods have not been 
fully realized, of course. But the work of the 
Imr and the economic recovery of Western Eu- 
rope put us much closer to eliminating the waste- 
ful system of exchange restrictions. Further 
steps toward the kind of world envisioned at Bret- 
ton Woods seem to us essential. 


* BULLETIN of June 25, 1956, p. 1054. 
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It has been easy, to be sure, for the United 
States to stand out in favor of a multilateral sys- 
tem of international payments. We have had no 
balance-of-payments stringencies of our own. 
Yet, considering the natural desire of many of our 
industries for wider foreign markets, we have 
shown great understanding of the difficulties of 
others and have tolerated with patience wide- 
spread discrimination against our trade. 

Our policy has also recognized that progress 
toward improving the international economic sys- 
tem could and should also be made by regional 
groupings. We have supported the Orrc [Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation ] 
in its effective efforts to remove barriers to trade 
among its European members. We helped bring 
into being the European Payments Union, al- 
though we recognized that, for a time at least, the 
Erv would involve British and European dis- 
crimination against dollar trade. This was taken 
to be necessary to enable the great Western Eu- 
ropean and British Commonwealth trading area 
to move toward convertibility. 

As we see now, liberalization of dollar trade has 
proceeded a considerable distance in Western 
Europe. Nearly all the Western European coun- 
tries have freed half or more of their dollar im- 
ports from quantitative restrictions. In view of 
the strong reserve position of many foreign coun- 
tries, the United States has hopes for further 
early progress toward convertibility and nondis- 
criminatory trade. 

Six nations in Western Europe are also engaged 
in a related, but more basic, effort toward closer 
economic integrations, building on the existing 
Coal and Steel Community. If they succeed in 
creating a common market, the import will be far- 
reaching indeed—for political as well as economic 
reasons. Such measures could greatly enhance 
the prospects for healthy growth of the European 
economy. The United States sees no inherent 
conflict between such integration and cooperation 
by the integrated community in general efforts to 
reduce artificial trade barriers. Indeed, rapidly 
growing economies in Western Europe should 
facilitate such cooperation. 

In sum, the decade since World War IT has seen 
much headway in removing the obstacles to trade 
among the free nations. Doubtless much more 
remains to be done and further progress will have 
its difficulties. But the efforts thus far, especially 
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through such agencies as Garr, Imr, Orec, Erv, 
and the Coal and Steel Community have pro- 
duced important results. In this field, the task 
for the future is to build on these foundations. 


Flow of Capital 

Economic progress of the free world also de- 
pends on a second major factor: the flow of capi- 
tal among its members. Until recent decades, this 
essential volume of capital was provided almost 
entirely by private investors. Such private in- 
vestment is still large. The amount invested 
abroad by private United States sources alone has 
been averaging about $1.5 billion a year. About 
80 percent of this amount goes to Canada, Latin 
America, and Western Europe. 

But many of the earlier conditions favoring pri- 
vate foreign investment no longer prevail, espe- 
cially in some of the countries most in need of 
capital for their development. The reasons for 
this have already been mentioned and need not 
be repeated. Doubtless much can and should be 
done to attract more private capital for foreign 
investment. 

There is little prospezt, however, that this means 
alone will be adequate to meet the pressing need 
for foreign capital. Indeed, the necessity for some 
special measures was foreseen as early as 1944 
when the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development was created. And this estimate 
has been more than confirmed by the experience 
of the last decade. Since 1945 the United States 
has found it necessary to transfer more than $50 
billion to othér nations in the form of public 
grants and loans. 

Aside from relief activities like Unrra [U.N. 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration], the 
first major transfer of public resources took place 
under the Marshall plan. Nobody would ques- 
tion, I suppose, that that program was decisive in 
checking economic deterioration and setting in mo- 
tion the forces of economic expansion in Western 
Europe. That robust European recovery, 
achieved by cooperative action, was essential both 
for economic health and for the defense effort that 
followed. 

The Korean War led to a second phase in the 
transfer of resources. United States military as- 
sistance, averaging more than $2.8 billion a year, 
has been designed to reinforce collective security, 
but its economic effects should not be ignored. 
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Obviously, the program has served to lighten to 
that extent the military burden on our allies. In 
addition, their economies have benefited from 
United States spending for offshore procurement, 
operation of bases, and other purposes. 

So long as the Soviet Union continues to in- 
crease its military capability, the free nations 
must keep up their guard by maintaining the 
requisite forces for the common defense. Such 
forces should, of course, be adapted to take account 
of changes in military techniques and other con- 
ditions. Even so, military spending will be a con- 
tinuing economic burden and some countries will 
still need help to carry it. 

In the meantime, a third aspect of capital ex- 
port has come to the fore in the drive of the less 
developed nations for economic development. 

Many do not realize the depth of the economic 
gulf that separates the industrial nations from the 
less developed nations. In the advanced econo- 
mies of North America, Western Europe, and the 
British Commonwealth, 500 million people now 
produce each year goods and services worth more 
than $700 billion. In the less advanced econo- 
mies of the free world, 1.2 billion people produce 
about $150 billion each year. In other words, the 
output in the industrial nations is about 10 times 
as high per capita. 

The problem differs sharply in kind as well as 
in degree from the postwar problem in Western 
Europe. Then the need was to restore and revive 
an advanced productive system. The European 
economies still had the stored-up skills and capital 
of many generations. They had an extensive edu- 
cational system, vast networks of public utilities, 
and highly developed mechanisms to induce sav- 
ings and convert them into productive assets. 

The less developed nations lack almost all these 
elements in varying degrees. They must create 
most of the basic social capital—transport, com- 
munications, power, educational facilities—which 
is largely taken for granted in the industrialized 
countries. They are grievously lacking in the 
technica] and management skills that are vital to 
the operation of advanced industrial and agri- 
cultura] systems. their economic 
growth will require far-reaching changes in eco- 


Even more, 
nomic and social relationships and even in habits 
of thought. Finally, these problems are posed 
within a context of illiteracy, poverty, and dense 


and growing populations. 
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Yet the peoples of these nations believe and ex. 
pect that conditions can be materially improved in 
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a measurable period of time. This is a major po, to the 
litical fact. We can recognize that economic) billio 
growth in these countries will be a slow and diff.) Corp 
cult process. Undoubtedly its pace and character} sistat 


will depend mainly on the efforts and choices off 
the peoples themselves. Yet the free world asa 
whole has a major stake in their economic progress 
under free auspices. And the industrialized na.| 
tions clearly can ‘assist such economic growth by 
wisely sharing techniques and resources. 
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If foreign private investment could provide the) The 


needed resources, the advantages would be many. 


ing 


Such investment facilitates the selection of the} of t 


most productive projects. In addition to provid- 
ing capital, such investment is also an efficient 
means for developing the necessary technical and 
managerial skills. And private investment 
helps to transmit the qualities of innovation 
enterprise so fundamental to economic progress. 

In these countries, a few fields, such as petro- 
leum, have indeed attracted substantial private 
foreign investment, despite the obstacles. There 
has also been some revival of European short- and 
medium-term investment in the less developed 
countries. If these countries succeed in achieving 
a steady measure of growth, the range of private 
investment activities will certainly expand. 

In the meantime, it is worth while to work to- 
ward reducing and minimizing discriminatory 
measures adopted in some of the less developed 
countries against foreign investment. It is pos- 
sible to understand the fears prompting such 
measures, without accepting them as wise or bene- 
ficial for those countries. For our part, we have 
sought to insure direct investors against some 
of the risks of foreign operations. We should 
also like to ease the tax burden on investors 
abroad if the Congress will permit. 


Public Financing and Technical Assistance 


Still, when all has been said, we know that the 
flow of direct private capital and skills will fall 
short of the mark for a long time. That will 
have to be supplemented by public or quasi-public 
financing and technical assistance on more than 
a transitory basis. 

The International Bank is an effective answer 
to part of the problem. The bank provides a 
mechanism for tapping the private investment 
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market and today accounts for a significant por- 
tion of private portfolio investment. Its loans 
to the less developed areas now total more than $1 
billion. Its affiliate, the International Finance 
Corporation, will provide new latitude for as- 
sistance to foreign private enterprise. 

In addition to loans, the bank provides valuable 
advisory assistance to borrowers and potential 
borrowers. Its survey missions have contributed 
to development planning in a number of less de- 
veloped countries. On occasion, staff members 
are assigned to technical posts in these countries. 
The bank’s structure gives it flexibility for mak- 
ing use of opportunities for technical assistance 
of this kind. 

The United Nations also fills part of the need 
for technical assistance. This year 72 nations 
have pledged $28 million to provide the services 
of experts from the United Nations specialized 
agencies to less developed countries. In Jan- 
uary, 1,360 United Nations specialists were spotted 
around the world. Over its first 5 years, the 
program amounted te about $115 million. The 
United States has found it a worthwhile activity, 
as is indicated by its contribution, 1951-55, of 
approximately $65 million.’ 

Important and valuable as they are, these in- 
ternational agencies and programs cannot fully 
meet the needs of the less developed countries for 
either capital or technical assistance. Recogniz- 
ing this, the United States has engaged in an ex- 
tensive program through various means. Since 
World War II, the Export-Import Bank has be- 
come a major source of United States develop- 
ment aid. More recently, beginning in 1949-50, 
we have carried on national programs of technical 
and material aid from annually appropriated 
funds. Within the past 2 years, American farm 
surpluses have come to have a place in aid to 
development programs abroad. 

Let me review briefly the role of these national 
instruments of United States aid and investment 
policy. 

The Export-Import Bank’s primary function 
is to provide financing related to American ex- 
ports. In performing this function it makes 
possible, of course, an expanded outflow of United 
States goods and services. It has also contrib- 

*For background on the U.N. Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, see BULLETIN of July 9, 1956, p. 76. 
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uted to economic development by its loans and 
technical services. 

In its 22 years of existence, the Export-Import 
Bank has disbursed more than $5 billion in loans 


and guaranties of loans. As among the less de- 
veloped regions, its most extensive operations have 
been in Latin America, but it has made large 
credits available to countries in Asia and Africa 
as well. 

As a public corporation, empowered to borrow 
from the United States Treasury, the bank has 
much more flexibility than agencies operating 
under annual appropriations procedures. Since 
its loans do not require government guaranties, 
it is able to assist directly the operations of pri- 
vate enterprise. In sum, the bank is an important 
and in some ways a unique mechanism for devel- 
opment assistance. 

But like the Isrp [International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development], the Export-Im- 
port Bank is limited to loans repayable in foreign 
exchange. It is plain that such loans alone can- 
not meet many development needs. For the time 
being at least, there is room for grants and local- 
currency loans as well. 

The United States has had a decade of expe- 
rience involving a variety of forms of bilateral 
aid outside of Western Europe. The sums in- 
volved are sizable: $7.7 billion of nonmilitary aid, 
mainly grants, to Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica in the period 1945-55. 

Much of this has been devoted to special pur- 
poses like the disposal of war-surplus equipment 
and provision for refugees and for survivors of 
disasters. More recently, a major part of our 
bilateral economic aid has been devoted to coun- 
tries recently at war or bearing military burdens 
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beyond their own capacities. In fiscal years 1955 
and 1956, financial assistance to South Korea, 
the Indochinese States, Taiwan, and Pakistan ac- 
counted for over 60 percent of all United States 
economic aid to less developed countries. Even 
so, our economic assistance has been designed 
mainly to foster economic growth. 

One recent innovation is the use of our surplus 
farm commodities in the 
assistance. Since 1954 the 
usually for local currencies—or granted 


United States has 
sold 
more than $1 billion of surplus commodities under 
the “trade and development” provisions of the 


Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
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Act of 1954. <A large part of the proceeds in turn 
has been loaned to the purchasing nations for 
financing economic development. projects. 

We are well aware of the need for caution and 
restraint in disposing of our surpluses. We have 
no wish to disrupt commodity markets or to im- 
poverish other nations. So far our record has 
certainly not been a reckless one. 

With ingenuity and _ skill, surplus disposal 
should be able to contribute materially to further- 
ing the economic growth of the less developed 
nations. For example, these surpluses could pro- 
vide such countries a reserve of commodities to 
assure against explosive inflation and to allow 
them to take greater fiscal risks. 

The problems of the less developed nations call 
for a variety of measures and techniques. These 
countries are at different stages of development. 
For some, the critical need now is for training and 
technical skills; for others, it ts capital equipment ; 
and, as we have seen, consumer goods may make a 
major contribution to the process under proper 
conditions. The particular requirements of any 
country will change as it passes through various 
stages. 

What we can be certain of is that over the next 
decade the less developed nations as a whole will 
need a steady inflow of resources and skills from 
the industrial countries. The goal of the free 
world should be to assure that this flow be in ade- 
quate volume and effectively responsive to specific 
needs as they appear. I believe that the United 
States policy is firmly committed to this goal. 


Need for Cooperation 

At the start of my remarks, I stressed that the 
economic health and growth of the free nations 
were vitally related not only to their well-being 
but to their security and stability. So far I have 
focused on the kinds of policies required to pro- 
mote such economic health and stability, both for 
the industrial nations and for the less developed 
nembers of the free world. 

The analysis sharply underscores, I hope, one 
basic point, that is, that the free nations cannot 
achieve the requisite well-being or growth in iso- 
lation. They must work together to promote these 
interests. If they cooperate to enhance the pro- 
ductivity of their economies, they can help each 


other to improve the standards of life of their 


peoples. But if they fail to recognize their com- 
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mon interests and to act wisely to promote them, 
neither the industrial nor the less developed na- 
tions will be able to achieve enduring prosperity, 

The goals which the free nations must. strive 
for are valid for their own sake. They would be 
essential even if the Soviet bloc did not exist, 
The existence of the Soviet bloc serves only to 
make more compelling the necessity for progress 
toward these goals. 
of the free nations may well turn on their ability 
to develop their productive power. 

The Soviet rulers are counting heavily on the 
economic growth of the Soviet Union and other 
countries of the Soviet bloc. We would be most 
unwise to ignore the material results they have 
The U.S.S.R. has attained a rapid 
rate of industrial growth and an extremely high 
rate of capital formation. For three decades it 
has succeeded in directing a very large share of 
output to investment and to military uses. The 
European satellites and Communist China are now 
engaged in emulating the Soviet system. Today, 
the total output of the Soviet economy is about 
one-third that of the United States; that of the 
bloc as a whole is somewhat more than one-half. 


achieved. 


These results have been attained at dreadful 
human cost. In substance, the Soviet system is a 
highly effective mechanism for holding down con- 
sumption to very low levels and for directing 
resources and energies to heavy industry and to 
In these terms, the system op- 
erates effectively. But its success has depended 
on brutal coercion and a disregard for human 
values that is abhorrent to all principles of free 
peoples. 


producers’ goods. 


The Soviet rulers are clearly counting on this 
material progress to shift the balance of power 
in the world. The free nations cannot afford to 
be complacent. Judging by present prospects, 
the nations of Western Europe will do well to 
maintain an annual rate of economic growth of 
3.5 percent. Meanwhile, the Soviet bloc and its 
satellites expect, even with some decline in their 
rates of expansion, to maintain a rate of growth 
materially more rapid. At this pace, the Soviet 
bloc will equal or forge ahead of Western Europe 
in total output within two decades, although its 
living standards would still lag well behind those 
of Western Europe. 

In the less developed countries, the prospects 
for sustained economic growth are much more 
speculative. The obstacles are much greater and 
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more deeply rooted than in Western Europe. 
These new nations face stupendous tasks of de- 
veloping skills, mobilizing resources, and creating 
new institutions and attitudes. The growth of 
population alone will pose major problems for 
many of these densely peopled areas. Thus, by 
1975 India may need 80 percent more food than 
in 1950 ; inevitably the need for resources and skills 
in agriculture will limit its rate of industrial 
progress. 

These considerations emphasize the importance 
of the economic tasks of the free nations. 

The lesson for the mature nations is plain 
enough. ‘They cannot afford to allow narrow con- 
ceptions of national interests to impede vigorous 
measures to expand their efficiency and produc- 
tivity. There is no inherent necessity that the 
Soviet bloc should expand its output more rapidly 
than Western Europe. The resources of the West 
are greater and its working force is more pro- 
ductive, man for man. If these are used effec- 
tively and on a sustained basis, Western Europe 
need not fall behind Soviet-bloc expansion. 

Such an outcome will probably require, how- 
ever, a degree of joint effort among the European 
nations greater than has yet been achieved. The 
Erv and the Orrc are specific evidence that intra- 
European cooperation is practical. But Europe 
will probably need to go on to closer economic 
integration in order to provide the political and 
other bases for achieving its full potential growth. 
The success of the Coal and Steel Community sug- 
gests the feasibility of such measures of actual 
economic integration. This experience can be 
built upon, through such measures as EvraToM 
and a gradual adoption of a common market, to 
get much fuller advantage from the great eco- 
nomic assets of Western Europe. 

That is one reason for United States support for 
progress toward European economic integration 
which was reaffirmed by President Eisenhowe1 
only a few weeks ago.* 

The other task of the developed nations is the 
provision of capital and skills to the less developed 
countries. These newer nations must themselves 
provide most of the resources and effort required 
for growth. But outside help may be critical in 
getting the initial start and maintaining early mo- 
mentum in the process of development. No one 
should underestimate either the importance or the 


*Tbid., June 4, 1956, p. 915. 
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difficulty of the task. As I have already stressed, 
it will require imaginative, long-term efforts by 
governments and private investors and institu- 
tions alike. 

Some observers now profess to see the future 
of the contest with the U.S.S.R. as being wholly 
in theeconomic field. This is certainly too limited 
aview. The Soviet Union is still a great military 
power. To advance its interests and influence, 
it will doubtless make use of political and other 
means to the full. But we should not under- 
estimate the economic aspects of the contest. 

For a century and a half the free societies have 
pioneered in advancing individual welfare with 
freedom. They have succeeded on a scale un- 
dreamed of untilnow. Surely they have no cause 
to doubt the outcome of a competition based on 
ability to fulfill human aspirations. 


Mr. Randall To Be Special Assistant 
on Foreign Economic Policy 


The White House (Gettysburg, Pa.) released 
on July 10 the following letter from Presideni 
Eisenhower to Clarence B. Randall. 


JcLy 10, 1956 


Dear Mr. Ranpaty: I am delighted that you 
have agreed to serve as Special Assistant to the 
President in the area of foreign economic policy 
and that you will be taking up the work of your 
able predecessor in assisting and advising me in 
the orderly development of foreign economic p 
icy and programs.’ I shall count on you to assure 
the effective coordination of foreign economic mat- 
ters of concern to the several departments and 
agencies of the Executive Branch, and to effect a 
further simplification of the present administra- 
tive and coordinating structure in this field. 

In this capacity you will assume the chairman- 
ship of the Council on Foreign Economic Policy, 
whose membership consists of the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Agriculture, and Commerce, and 
the Director of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, or their principal deputies, also my 
Administrative Assistant for Economic Atfairs, 

‘On June 22 the White House released an exchange of 
correspondence between President Eisenhower and Joseph 
M. Dodge in which the President agreed to Mr. Dodge's 
request to be relieved in mid-July of his duties as Special 
Assistant for Foreign Beonomie Policy 
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my Special Assistant for National Security Af- 
fairs, and a member of my Council of Economic 
Advisers. The heads of other departments and 
agencies should continue to be invited by the chair- 
man to participate in meetings of the Council 
when matters of direct concern to them are under 
consideration. 

As a part of this mission, I shall look to you 
and your associates for the development of foreign 
economic policies and programs designed to meet 
the special problems created by Communist eco- 
nomic activities in underdeveloped areas of the 
free world. 

So that you may be fully advised on the foreign 
activities and problems of the Government, you 
are invited to attend pertinent meetings of the 
Cabinet and the National Security Council. I 
shall expect you to establish appropriate working 
relations with the National Security Council, the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems, and other 
relevant groups as necessary to assure that the 
formulation of foreign economic policy is prop- 
erly integrated with the formulation of national 
security policy, international financial policy, and 
domestic economic policy. 

You may provide yourself with such staff as is 
necessary to assist you in connection with these 
duties. In addition, you may need to make pro- 
vision from time to time for a limited number of 
special task forces for the review of specific for- 
eign economic matters. 

Needless to say, I am very glad that you are 
continuing your service in the field of foreign eco- 
nomic policy where you have already made such 
a notable contribution. In the critical but hope- 
ful years ahead we must continue to act construc- 
tively in this vital field in order that the cause 
of a just peace may be substantially advanced. 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. Eisennower 
The Honorable Ciarence B. Ranpauy 
Special Assistant to the President 
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Importance of Restoring Funds 
Cut From Mutual Security Program 


Statement by President Fisenhower? 


It is my earnest conviction that the successiy; 
slashes that the committees of the Congress hay Tran: 
made in mutual security funds are not in the beg 
interests of the United States of America. They 
would definitely injure our efforts to help lead th 
world to peace based on cooperation and justice 

The mutual security program has positive, con: 
structive advantages and dividends for our peopk| ?rs 
and our friends throughout the world, both at this} Sec 
moment and for the future. It is not enough to} interes 
put our money for defense only into our ow} tothe 
Armed Forces. We must continue building mv-\ 30. § 
tual security through cooperation with our friend} I got 
abroad. vance 

We must never forget that the Marshall plan} Iread 
saved free Europe from communism. This Na-| The 
tion spent twelve billion dollars in that effort.) munis 
Today, were it not for that program, we would be} which 
spending more, much more, each year to maintain! munis 
our position in an impossible world situation! explai 
Likewise, we must have confidence in the free tem, t 
world. We must do what we can to help provide many 
an opportunity for people to make a living. We) recurt 
cannot have a free world if that opportunity is; The 
lacking. If it is so lacking, then we are bound to} assure 
have either dictatorship or foreign domination in) munis 
those nations. Party 

That is what we are trying to avoid through the| from 
mutual security program. It is one of the wisest suffer 
and most necessary programs our country has un- | munis 
dertaken in world affairs. Without it there can | their 
be no peace. ' rorisr 

This is a mere outline of the grave reasons that | Sovie 
lead me to say that it would be a grave mistake if | policy 
the Congress should fail to restore a substantial | griev: 
part of the funds slashed from the mutual security | had t 
program. This is not a partisan political pro- , They 
It is a program for all our citizens in the done 
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best interests of the United States of America. 


1 Issued to correspondents at Gettysburg, Pa., on July 9. 
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Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ News Conference 


Press release 380 dated July 11 


Secretary Dulles: I thought that you might be 
interested in a comment from me with reference 
to the Soviet Communist Party statement of June 
30. So I prepared such a comment, and this time 
I got it mimeographed and in your hands in ad- 
vance so you would not have to copy it down as 
I read it.* 

The Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party made a statement on June 30, 1956, 
which is an important addition to the great Com- 
munist debate now in progress. It attempts to 
explain how, under the Soviet Communist sys- 
tem, the abuses of Stalinism were tolerated for so 
many years and what they say will prevent the 
recurrence of such abuses. 

The statement seems primarily designed to re- 
assure those who compose the international Com- 
munist movement. But it was not only the Soviet 
Party members and Soviet workers who suffered 
from the abuses of Stalin. Other peoples also 
suffered. That is a fact which the Soviet Com- 
munists seem to ignore. They should see, if really 
their eyes are opened, that the violence and ter- 


) . . 
rorism which they now denounce was not merely 
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Soviet domestic policy but also Soviet foreign 
policy. Whole peoples were thereby brought into 
grievous captivity. And the still free people have 
had to pay a heavy price to protect themselves. 
They, too, are entitled to be assured that the evil 
done in Stalin’s name will be undone and that such 
policies will not recur. 

The Soviet Communist Party now promises a 
decentralization of power in favor of the Soviet 
Republics and, for individual citizens, “freedom 


, of speech and of the press and freedom of con- 


_ lation’s living standards in every respect.” 


science” and a rule of law. It says that “the 
highest aim of the Soviet State is to raise the popu- 
But 


_ 


letin > 


‘The following five paragraphs were also released sep- 
arately as press release 879 dated July 11. 
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these things were already promised by the Soviet 
State Constitution adopted in 1936. That did not 
prevent the policies of violence and the massive 
terrorisms, tortures, enforced confessions, and 
judicial murders which Khrushchev described in 
his originally secret and now revealed speech of 
last February. 

Only the reality of vigorous democratic institu- 
tions will genuinely insure against the corrupting 
power of despotism. 

The whole world will therefore watch to see 
what will actually come of the present develop- 
ments. If they dependably alter the domestic and 
foreign policies and practices of the Soviet state, 
it would beneficially transform the world scene. 
We hopefully await the coming of that day. 

Now if you have questions. 

Q. At the beginning of the second paragraph of 
your statement you say that the Soviet Commu- 
nist statement was primarily designed to reassure 
those who compose the international Communist 
movement. Do. you find evidence that it has or 
has not been accepted by them? 


A. I do not think that the evidence is yet in 
sufficiently to answer that question. It seems that 
the Communist Parties in many of these countries 
are still pondering over the matter. There are 
some initial reactions that seem to accept it. In 
other cases there is not complete acceptance. The 
overall response seems to be tentative rather than 
definitive. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in the other half of this sec- 
ond paragraph you talk about what the Soviets 
should do to undo the evil done in Stalin’s name. 
Specifically, do you mean that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, for one thing, should voluntarily liberate 
the satellite countries as evidence of its new 
policy? 

A. I believe that it should do so. It should re- 
store independence to the satellite countries. I 
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think that is one of the touchstones of the reality 
of anew policy. That isa point which the United 
States has constantly emphasized, and President 
Eisenhower himself, as you will recall, personally 
expressed that point of view very strongly to 
Messrs. Khrushchev and Bulganin when he was 
at Geneva just about a year ago. 


Possibility of Transformation 
in U.S. S. R. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the last paragraph when 
you say, “We hopefully await the coming of that 
day,” can we derive from that that you feel this 
transformation in the Soviet Union may well alter 
Soviet aggression that has been so troublesome 
over the years? 


A. I believe—although no one can be certain 
about the matter—I believe the forces that are now 
working are going to prove to be irresistible. 
That does not mean that will happen today or 
tomorrow. I have testified several times about 
this matter before congressional committees in 
the last few weeks. I said there that no sudden 
transformation will come about. It is not a 
matter for this year or next year, but I believe 
this second postwar decade in which we are 
will see these new forces take charge of the 
situation and that we can really hopefully look 
forward to a transformation of the international 
scene. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you stated that you think 
these forces are irresistible. You still feel, 
though, that they can be reversed at any time? 


A. I would say that the current policies of the 
Soviet Union can still be reversed at any time be- 
cause they don’t yet depend upon the consent of 
the governed. I believe that there are processes 
at work which will require Soviet policies to be- 
come responsive to the will of the governed, and at 
that point they cease to be suddenly reversible. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, will the elimination of the 
present rulers of the Soviet Union be conducive 
to the release of these forces or not? 

A. I would not want to comment in terms of 
personalities. I think that would be a highly 
speculative thing. 
succeeded them. 


It would first depend on who 
That would be getting into in- 
ternal affairs to a degree which I prefer not to get 
into. 
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Q. Is there anything you can tell us about th 
Soviet note pointing out alleged violation of their 
air territory by our planes? 

A. No. I received such a note yesterday after. 
noon from the Soviet Ambassador, making cer. 
tain complaints about the alleged violation of 
their air territory by supposedly United States 
bombers. I have referred the matter to the De- 
fense Department for inquiry. I know nothing 
about the matter whatsoever. 


Soviet Economic Aid 

Q. Mr. Secretary, are you in agreement with 
what Mr. Nixon has been saying in Asia about 
Communist aid and the willingness of the United 
States to continue aid to countries that are re- 
ceiving economic aid from the Communists? 


A. I didn’t get the last part of your question. 
Q. Well, Mr. Nixon said that the United States 





would continue to supply economic aid to Asian | 
countries that took it from the Communists—th | 


Russians. 


A. I would merely say about that that I believe 
Vice President Nixon has very effectively and well 
expounded U.S. policy in the countries which he 
has visited. I don’t recall the precise language to 
which you refer, but I am quite familiar in gen- 
eral with what Vice President Nixon has said in 
these countries, and I would say in general I am 
quite in accord with it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, one of the specific quotes 
from Mr. Nixon’s remarks at Karachi dealt with 
foreign aid and, specifically, Soviet foreign aid. 
He said: “Soviet aid is offered not with strings 
but with a rope, and the recipient runs almost the 
certain risk of having the rope tightened around 
tts neck.” Would you agree with that view on 
Soviet aid? 

A. I do not think that Vice President Nixon 
said that. He quoted somebody else as having 
said it. That is the report which I got of the 
incident. 

Q. I read the State Department text of that 
news conference, sir, and he did say it. 

A. I read it also and that was not my under- 
standing of it. [Laughter] 

Q. Irrespective of whether he was quoting some- 
body else or himself, do you agree wiih that 
statement? 
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A. I think it is almost certain there is a risk 
in accepting Soviet Communist aid. But I think 
that almost inevitably follows from the fact that 
the Soviet Union and satellite countries are them- 
selves So impoverished in terms of the need for 
consumer goods that only a strong political pur- 
pose could justify and lead the Soviet rulers to 
divert economic assistance from their own people 
to other peoples. There must, therefore, be a 
strong motive behind it. That motive needs to be 
watched carefully. I do not want to say in every 
case the taking of Soviet aid would involve a 
great danger, but certainly when you see an area 
as impoverished as the Soviet bloc is—and that 
is highlighted by the recent riots in Poznan— 
when you see the situation where the workers are 
rioting and risking their lives to get more bread, 
when you see such a country diverting its economic 
wealth to other people, there must be a strong 
political motive behind it, and that is a warning. 


Neutralism 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you still believe that neu- 
tralism is immoral? 

A. I believe what I said,? which is that the kind 
of neutralism which is indifferent to the fate of 
others and which believes security can best be 
sought in isolation and without concern for 
others—I said that kind of neutrality, I believe, 
isimmoral. I did not say neutralism of all kinds 
is immoral. I described the kind of neutralism 
which I think is immoral, and to that view I still 
adhere. 

Q. How is that expressed in the international 
field, Mr. Secretary? 

A. It is first of all expressed through member- 
ship, I would say, in the United Nations, which 
itself commits all of the members to the principle 
of standing together as against aggression. That 
indicates a concern for others. Now, of course, 
as we know, the operation of that provision of the 
United Nations Charter is subject to being im- 
peded by the veto power in the Security Council. 

The concept of mutual help, which is expressed 
in the United Nations Charter, has been translated 
in a good many cases into the collective security 
arrangements which are permitted under article 
51 of the charter, which is written—and I helped 


*BuLLeTIN of June 18, 1956, p. 999. 
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to write it—for the reason of having an alterna- 
tive to the Security Council and its veto power. 
So the concept of nations being willing to help 
each other is inherent in the United Nations Char- 
ter and is also inherent in the collective security 
arrangements made under article 51 of the charter, 
which was devised to permit overcoming the pos- 
sible veto power in the Security Council. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the further point—Mr. Nixor 
in his Manila speech* made a distinction between 
two kinds of neutrals, one that just is independent 
the way we were when we were young and the sec- 
ond which makes no moral distinction between 
rightand wrong. Do you think any of the present 
governments in Asia qualify in the second 
category? 


A. Well, I wouldn’t want to call countries by 
name. I think I had better not do that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the definition of a concern for 
others as being expressed through membership 
in the United Nations means, as a practical mat- 
ter, does it not, that there practically aren’t any 
neutrals in the world? Practically all the coun- 
tries which have been able to get into the United 
Nations are there. 

A. Yes, with one exception, Switzerland, which 
has felt that its membership in the United Na- 
tions would be inconsistent with its traditional 
policy of neutrality. I would not want even there 
to say that the neutrality of Switzerland was 
immoral. It is based upon a very special set of 
circumstances, and I think in the statement which 
I made, and which has been alluded to by another 
questioner, I said “except under very exceptional 
circumstances,” and there could be exceptional 
circumstances, I think perhaps are, in the case of 
Switzerland. But Switzerland has not joined the 
United Nations, although it could do so, because it 
felt that was inconsistent with its traditional 
policy of neutrality. 

Q. I think some of us had the impression from 
the statement you made that the standard which 
was in your mind, the standard of action or com- 
mitment, was the collective security system, that 
is, the willingness to take a position on some spe- 
cific current issue during the past 10 years. Your 
definition here broadens neutrality to the point 
where I now have the impression that hardly any 


°Tbid., July 16, 1956, p. 91. 
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country would be considered to be immoral in its 
neutral policy. 


A. I think there are very few, if any, although 
I do believe this: I believe that countries which 
denounce genuine collective security pacts are seek- 
ing to promote a somewhat wrong view of 
neutrality. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been repeated re- 
ports that this country is reevaluating its Middle 
East policy and that as a consequence maybe the 
United States will assume full membership in the 
Baghdad Pact. Is such a reevaluation taking 
place, and is the possibility of full membership 
under consideration? 


A. No, there has been no recent consideration 
or change of policy with reference to the Baghdad 
Pact. Our position in that respect remains as it 
has been. 


Rearmament 


Q. Mr. Secretary, within the past week the ques- 
tion of rearmament has taken a pretty bad kicking 
around in Germany—West Germany—and in 
Japan. In Bonn the opposition walked out, and 
in Tokyo the Socialists won in the Upper House 
on the issue. In the evaluation of those circum- 
stances is there any possible sign that we may take 
anew look at the rearmament of both countries? 


A. The United States is not pressing any coun- 
try to rearm. We do point out that the respon- 
sibilities of membership in collective security or- 
ganizations do imply a willingness on the different 
countries’ part to share to some fair degree the 
responsibilities of the measure of collective arma- 
ment which is deemed to be desirable. It is there- 
fore, I think, incumbent, for example, upon Ger- 
many, having become a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, to bear a fair share of the respon- 
sibility and of the burden in terms of armament 
of the collective defense arrangement which is 
being maintained under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. In the case of Japan, there the situation 
is somewhat different. Japan is not a member of 
any collective security arrangement, although it 
does have a security treaty with the United States. 
But the question of what the Japanese do about 
their constitution is for them to decide, and we 
have not taken any position on that matter. 


@. Mr. Secretary, to what do you ascribe the 
failure of the Japanese Government to get enough 
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conservative seats in the Upper House to amend 
the constitution? Do you believe that that may 
be a letting down of the guard in the face of the 
Soviet peace offensive? 

A. I think I said before—if not, I will say 
again—that there is less fear in the world of war 
than was the case heretofore. I think we can all of 
us be very glad that that is the case. But we have 
to recognize that people who are not so afraid 
of war as they were are not going to be willing 
to assume quite as heavy a burden for armament 
as they did before. But I would personally much 
prefer to have a world in which there is less dan- 
ger of war than a world in which the danger 
of war is so great that everybody feels they have 
to rush into armament. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, these irresistible trends in 
Russia you spoke about before, do you think they 
eventually will help to bring about German re- 
unification in this second postwar decade? 


A. Yes, I believe so. 


Influence Through “‘Conduct and Example”’ 


Q. What could the West do in order to help 
those forces at work in Russia? Could we do 
something or should we just let them work by 
themselves? 


A. I believe that the most we can do is to ad- 
here to the old historic American tradition of set- 
ting an example of the good fruits of freedom. 
One of the phrases which I most often go back to 
is in the opening paragraph of Zhe Federalist 
papers, in which it is said, “It seems to have been 
reserved to the American people by their conduct 
and example to show . . .” and then it goes on. 
I believe that the best thing we can do is to show 
by our conduct and example how good are the 
fruits of this kind of a society, and that it is that 
example which will be most influential. 

The idea that we can help along by direct in- 
terference is, I think, a false idea. It very rarely 
helps to bring about changes in a foreign country 
to have foreigners themselves directly intervene 
in their internal affairs. But we can and do, I 
think, set an example which is felt throughout 
the world, and that tends to stimulate these proc- 
esses. They would not be irresistible in my 
opinion if it were not for the fact that there is 
this constant demonstration going on as to how 
good freedom is. It is a conduct and example 
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which catches the imagination of people, and that 
is why people throughout the world are constantly 
striving to get more freedom and more liberty. 


Q. Do you think that the policy of exchange 
of contacts would also have an impact? 


A. I believe that it will, largely because it will 
bring to the peoples of the Soviet Union a greater 
knowledge of what are the freedoms that we en- 
joy and how good are the fruits of those free- 
doms. Much of that is still denied to the Soviet 
people, and our conduct and example is only per- 
suasive if itisknown. If people can’t see what we 
do, our example doesn’t count there; if they don’t 
know of our conduct, that doesn’t count there. So 
that in order that our conduct and example be in- 
fluential it must be known. 


Foreign Aid Cut 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the House gives indication 
of chopping about a billion and a half out of 
the President’s foreign aid program. Now, both 
you and the President have spoken in. general 
terms of the damage that would do. What spe- 
cific damage will be done to United States and 
free-world security if that cut is sustained today 
or tomorrow? 


A. Well, the use of that money, as I pointed 
out before, is in terms of particular persons and 
places. It is all right to deal with this money 
as an anonymous thing—I wouldn’t say it is all 
right; it is all wrong to deal with it as an anony- 
mous thing. We have to translate this thing into 
terms of actual places and actual persons, and the 
greater part of this money goes to particular places 
which I have enumerated. A great deal of it 
goes to Korea. What do we want to do with 
Korea? Do we want to undermine the defensive 
capability of Korea or not? How about For- 
mosa? How about Viet-Nam? How about Tur- 
key, and so forth? You go around the map, and 
in each case you have got particular situations, 
particular people, who are friendly with us, who 
have coordinated their policies with ours; and if 
you have drastically to alter those policies, and 
not even be able to cushion the shock, it can have 
a very serious effect upon the whole system of 
mutual security which we have built up. 

Q. Do you feel that the Republicans in Con- 
gress have not sufficiently backed up the President 
in this? 
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A. I think the Republicans in Congress have 
backed up the President very well. As I recall, 
when the vote was taken in the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, all of the Republicans, I think, 
but one voted against the big cut, and practically 
all of the Democrats voted for the big cut. 


Q. How about on the House floor? Quite a 


few Republicans lined up there. 


A. You are talking about the appropriation 
now, or the authorization? 


Q. On the authorization. 

A. I thought you were talking about the big 
cut. 

Q. Well, I am talking about both. But you got 
900 lopped off the authorization, which I figured 
you weren't too happy about either. 


A. Yes, but a good deal of that came back, 
which we expected that it would. The big con- 
cern we have is about the appropriations. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, is there any conflict between 
a policy whereby we influence people by our con- 
duct and example and a policy of liberation of 
the satellite nations? 


A. I see no inconsistency between the policy of 
conduct and example and the policy of liberation, 
because it has been our conduct and example 
which has been the great liberating force through- 
out the world. Throughout practically all of the 
last century the example which we set of our 
freedom and independence was a tremendously 
inspiring liberating force. It has been in large 
part that which has brought about this tremen- 
dous evolution from colonialism to independence. 
I don’t claim for the United States the sole credit 
for that at all, because there are plenty of other 
democratic countries within the free world who 
have set that example and who have themselves 
taken an initiative. But what the United States 
did in the way of its conduct and example goes 
way back to the early days of this hemisphere 
when, following our independence, other Ameri- 
can countries gained their independence. The 
Monroe Doctrine, which exemplifies our belief 
in the independence of these countries, our con- 
duct with reference to the Philippines—our whole 
example has been a profound influence. Aad 
when you talk, for example, to the people of a 
country like Indonesia—or India for that mat- 
ter—you tind that the history that they know, 
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from which they get their inspiration, is very 
largely early American history. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, all Communist organs are 
currently engaged in spreading an idea of the 
United States being engaged in subversive activi- 
ties and citing, in that connection, the appropria- 
tion of $100 million and the recent move in the 
Senate for $25 million. You, undoubtedly, know 
the appropriations referred to. Do you care to 
say anything about that? 

A. There has been, of course, no final action 
taken on any of those matters at the present time. 
But whatever sums are appropriated or made 
available, if there are any, would be used only 
for the purpose of carrying out this concept which 
I have described; that is, making known to the 
peoples of the world the good fruits of a free 
society. It is not going to be used for subver- 
sive activities as it is alleged. 


U.S.-Indian Relations 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us how you 
feel about the prospect of losing Mr. Cooper as 
Ambassador to India, and could you assess for 
us now what you think the status of the relations 
between our two countries is? 


A. It is naturally a disappointment to us in 
the State Department to see a very fine, able, and 
sensitive Ambassador drop out of that important 
position. I do not think that it will have any 
permanent effect upon the relations of our two 
countries, and I believe that the relations of our 
two countries are fundamentally good. There is 
some surface agitation as between our two coun- 
tries, but when you really get down to the funda- 
mentals of our relations with each other, our 
respect for each other, the good economic rela- 
tions we have, the many exchanges of persons 
and peoples that we have, I think it is a funda- 
mentally wholesome and sound relationship. 

There are, of course, differences in our views 
about a good many international affairs, and the 
Government of India takes certain views about 
international affairs which are different ‘from 
our own. But I have constantly emphasized we 
do not hold that against India in the sense of its 
being anything that is to be attacked by us or 
as basically affecting our relations, because, as I 
have often said, the hallmark of freedom is dif- 
ference, and we must always expect that there 
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will be differences between free peoples. And 
we do not seek for the kind of enforced conformity 
which has been, up to now at least, a hallmark of 
Soviet communism. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you still plan to accom- 
pany the President to Panama, and, if so, could 
you tell us what you expect from that meeting? 


A. I do expect to go with the President to Pan- 
ama. ‘The meeting is not a business meeting, but 
it is a meeting where most, I think, of the Presi- 
dents of the 21 American Republics will gather 
for personal acquaintance and for informal ex- 
change of views. I believe that out of it will 
come a fresh sense of fellowship and a still fur- 
ther invigoration of the Organization of American 
States, which is a wonderful international or- 
ganization—in many respects the best that there 
is in the world. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


President Sends Greetings 
to Asian Leaders 


Following are texts of letters from President 
Eisenhower to Ngo Dinh Diem, President of Viet- 
Nam, and to Chiang Kai-shek, President of the 
Republic of China, which Vice President Nixon 
delivered on his recent trip to the Far East. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO 
PRESIDENT DIEM? 


Dear Mr. Presipent: At this time I wish to 
extend to you and to your associates my warmest 
congratulations. The people of my country and 
of the entire Free World admire the devotion, the 
courage and determination which you have shown 
in surmounting the difficulties which confronted 
your newly independent country. 

We recall, in particular, your success in inspir- 


“The Presidents of the American Republics will meet 
at Panama City July 21-22 to commemorate the 130th 
anniversary of the Congress of Panama. 

*For text of a letter from Mr. Eisenhower which Mr. 
Nixon presented to President Magsaysay of the Philip 
pines, see BULLETIN of July 16, 1956, p. 93. 

? Delivered at Saigon on July 6. The Republic of Viet- 
Nam on July 7 marked the second anniversary of Presi- 
dent Diem’s government. 
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ing a sense of national unity among your people; 
the courage of the Vietnamese nation in withstand- 
ing the pressures of aggressive Communism; and 
the notable progress made by your country toward 
the great goal of constitutional government. 

I am proud that the Government and the people 
of the United States have been able to contribute 
to your successful efforts to restore stability and 
security to your country, and to help lay a solid 
basis for social and economic reconstruction. 

I speak for the people of the United States in 
our well wishes today to you and your country- 
men and I look to many years of partnership in 
the achievement of our common goals. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 
His Excellency 
Neco Dinu Diem, 
President of the Republic of Viet-Nam, 
Saigon, Viet-Nam. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO 
PRESIDENT CHIANG : 


Dear Mr. Presipent: I welcome the opportu- 
nity to send you my warm personal greetings 
through Vice President Nixon. I have asked him 
to make this special trip in order to convey to you 
personally, and through you to the courageous 
Chinese people, my admiration for your unyield- 
ing stand against Communism. 

International communism alters its tactics from 
time to time, but we have as yet no evidence of any 
change in its objectives. The American people 
and Government realize this. Likewise, let there 
be no misapprehension about our own stead fast- 
ness in continuing to support the Republic of 
China. 

I am encouraged to hear of the progress which 
has been made in improving the security and well- 
being of the people of Taiwan despite the dangers 
and difficulties confronting you. I am sure that 
you share my own confidence that the close coop- 
eration which has so long characterized our rela- 
tions will continue. No problems are too great 
for solution when a will to work together exists. 

Your leadership and courage have served as an 


3 Delivered at Taipei on July 7. 
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inspiration to your people and to free men every- 
where who have stood firm against the Communist 
tyranny. 

Sincerely yours, 

Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 
His Excellency 
Curtane Kal-sHEK, 
President of the Republic of China, 
Taipei, Taiwan. 


Polish Red Cross Declines 
U.S. Offer of Food 


Following is the text of a letter from Acting 
Secretary Hoover to Harold Starr, General Coun- 
sel of the American Red Cross, together with two 
letters from Mr. Starr to Mr. Hoover. 


ACTING SECRETARY HOOVER TO MR. STARR, 
JULY 7 
Press release 377 dated July 9 

Thank you for your letter of July 2, in which 
you informed me of your transmission to the 
League of Red Cross Societies of the offer of the 
United States Government of wheat, flour, and 
other foodstuffs, to relieve the shortages report- 
edly current in Poland and particularly in the 
Poznan area. We deeply appreciate your coop- 
eration in transmitting our offer of assistance. 

I have now received your letter of July 6, in 
which you inform me of the advice of the League 
of Red Cross Societies to the effect that the Polish 
Red Cross does not see fit to accept the offer. As 
I indicated to you in my letter of June 30, we 
stood ready in all good faith to be of help to 
the Polish people. Our offer to be of assistance 
in relieving distress in Poland remains open. 

We welcome your suggestion to keep us in- 
formed of any further reports received from the 
League of Red Cross Societies in regard to our 
offer. 


MR. STARR TO MR. HOOVER, JULY 2 


Promptly upon receipt of your letter of June 
30, we advised the League of Red Cross Societies 


* BuLLETIN of July 9, 1956, p. 55. 
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in Geneva of the offer of the United States Gov- 
ernment of wheat, flour and other foodstuffs, to 
relieve the shortages reportedly current in Poland. 

As you know, the League of Red Cross Societies 
is presently engaged in the distribution of food- 
stuffs to the sufferers from the winter floods of 
the Danube in Hungary, and the League was, 
accordingly, advised that a program similar in 
content could be undertaken in Poland through 
their auspices, if acceptable to them and to the 
Polish Red Cross. 

The League has assured us that it was prepared 
to accept the responsibility and that it would 
promptly transmit the offer of assistance to the 
Polish Red Cross. Furthermore, we are to be 
advised immediately by the League of the response 
from the Polish Red Cross, and we shall, in turn, 
keep you currently informed. 


MR. STARR TO MR. HOOVER, JULY 6 


Supplementing my letter of July 2, 1956, rela- 
tive to the offer of the United States Government 
to make available wheat, flour and other food- 
stuffs to relieve the shortages currently reported 
in Poland, we have now received cable advice from 
the League of Red Cross Societies that the Polish 

ted Cross does not see fit to accept the offer. 

A copy of the cable containing the foregoing 
advice is enclosed and you will note it contains an 
expression of the League’s appreciation for our 
Government’s offer. 

It may be that the Polish Red Cross will pro- 
vide a more detailed expression of its rejection of 
the offer to the League of Red Cross Societies, and 
we shall ask the League promptly to furnish us 
copies of such further details. We shall, of 
course, keep you informed of any further advice 
received. 


Text of Cable Transmitting 
Reply of Polish Red Cross 


Following telegram received Polcross “We have 
received your telegram of July 2. In reply we see 
no necessity to accept proposal of United States 
Government presented in telegram.” Please ad- 
vise State Department and express appreciation 
of League for offer. 
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Immigration Quota for Sudan 
A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS under the provisions of section 201 (b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney General, 
jointly, are required to determine the annual quota of 
any quota area established pursuant to the provisions of 
section 202 (a) of the said Act, and to report to the 
President the quota of each quota area so determined; 
and 





WueErEAS the Sudan, formerly the Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan, declared its independence on December 19, 1955 and 
has been recognized as an independent country by the 
United States; and 

WHEREAS the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com. | 
merece, and the Attorney General have reported to the 
President that in accordance with the duty imposed and 
the authority conferred upon them by section 201 (b) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, they jointly have 
made the determination provided for and computed under 
the provisions of section 201 (a) of the said Act ; and have 
fixed, in accordance therewith, an immigration quota for 
the Sudan as hereinafter set forth: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 


dent of the United States of America, acting under and by | 


virtue of the authority vested in me by the aforesaid Act 
of Congress, do hereby proclaim and make known that 
the annual quota of the quota area hereinafter enum- 
erated has been determined in accordance with the law 
to be, and shall be, as follows: 





| Quota Area 


Area No. 





86 | Sudan 100 








The provision of an immigration quota for any quota 
area is designed solely for the purpose of compliance with 
the pertinent provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act and is not to be considered as having any signifi- 
cance extraneous to such purpose. 

Proclamation No. 2980 of June 30, 1952? is amended 
accordingly. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

DoneE at the City of Washington this ninth day of July 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
fifty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and eighty- 


By the President: 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


first. 


* No. 3147 ; 21 Fed. Reg. 5127. 


* BULLETIN of July 14, 1952, p. 83. 
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: Unpublished Documents Distributed Among Delegates 


to 20th Congress of Soviet Communist Party 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State announced on June 30 
that it had recently obtained through a confiden- 
tial source certain documents which were, it is 
believed, distributed to the delegates at the 20th 
Party Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union on February 25, 1956. 

They were distributed as supplements to the 
version of the speech of First Party Secretary 
N. S. Khrushchev, which was previously released 
by the Department (June 4).1_ The 18 documents, 
which deal with Soviet affairs in 1922-23, have 
been under study by the Department to determine 
the previous history of publication or reference. 

In view of the fact that on June 30 the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union made public : 
segment of the documents in this series, the De- 
partment has decided to make available the docu- 
ments in its possession at this time, in the interests 
of scholarship and historical perspective on the 
events of 1922-23. 


TEXT OF DOCUMENTS 


FOR THE EXCLUSIVE USE OF PARTY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1. Protocol by N. K. Krupskaya (Lenin’s Wife) and 
Kamenev, May 18, 1924, on Notes Transmitted by 
Lenin. Unpublished 


I transmitted the notes which V. I. Ilyich dictated to 
me during his illness from 23 December to 23 January— 
13 separate notes. This total number does not yet in- 
clude the note concerning the national question (Mariya 
Ilyishna has it). Some of these notes have already been 
published (on the Workers-Peasants Inspection, and on 
Sukhanov). Among the unpublished notes are those of 
24-25 December ’22 and those of 4 January '23 which 
contain personal characterizations of some CC members. 





*Not printed here; see Cong. Rec. of June 4, 1956, 
p. 8465. 
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Vladimir Ilyich expressed the definite wish that this note 
of his be submitted after his death* to the next Party 
Congress for its information. 

N. KRUPSKAYA 

The documents mentioned in the declaration of Com. 

N. K. Krupskaya, which are to be transmitted to the CC 

Plenum commission, were received by me on 18 May ’24. 
L. KAMENEV 


Vladimir Ilyich’s notes mentioned above and trans- 
mitted to Com. Kamenev—are all known to me and were 
earmarked by Vladimir Ilyich for transmittal to the Party. 


18. V. 24. 
N. KRUPSKAYA 
End of protocol 
L. KAMENEV 
N. KRUPSKAYA 


2. Note by Central Committee Plenum Commission 
on Lenin’s Notes, May 19, 1924. Unpublished 
Having familiarized itself with the documents which 
were transmitted to Com. Kamenev by N. K. Krupskaya 
on 18. V. 24, the CC Plenum Commission decided: 
To submit them to the nearest Party Congress for its 
information. 
19. V. 24 


G. ZINOVIEV 
A. SMIRNOV 
M. KALININ 
N. BUKHARIN 
J. STALIN 

L. KAMENEV 


3. Lenin’s ‘Letter to the Congress’? Regarding 
Enlargement of Central Committee, December 23, 
1922. Unpublished 


E. 


LETTER TO THE CONGRESS 
I should very much like to advise that a series of 
changes in our political organization be undertaken at 


this Congress. 





The 13th Congress of the 
(Bolsheviks) took place 


*Lenin died Jan. 21, 1924. 
Russian Communist Party 
May 23-31, 1924. 
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I should like to share with you those thoughts which I 
consider to be most essential. 

I submit, as of primary importance, that the size of the 
CC membership be enlarged to several dozen, possibly 
even to one hundred members. It seems to me that our 
Central Committee would be exposed to great danger in 
case future developments would not be favorable to us 

(and we cannot rely on it)—if we had not undertaken 
such a reform. 

Next, I would like to call the Congress’ attention to the 
proposal that under some conditions Gosplan resolutions 
should be given a legislative character, taking into con- 
sideration here Com. Trotsky’s proposition—up to a cer- 
tain point and under certain conditions. 

Referring to the first point, i. e., enlargement of CC 
membership, I am of the opinion that it is necessary for 
the raising of CC authority and for the serious work 
aimed at raising the efficiency of our apparatus, as also 
for the prevention of conflicts between small CC group- 
ings which would gravely affect the fate of the Party as 
a whole. 

I think that our Party has the right to demand 50-100 
CC members from the working class whom it can give up 
without taxing its strength too highly. 

This reform would lay the foundation for a greater 
stability of our Party and would help it in its struggle 
in the encirclement of hostile nations, a struggle which 
in my opinion can and must greatly sharpen in the next 
few years. I think that thanks to such a move the sta- 
bility of our Party would increase a thousandfold. 


LENIN 
23 XII ’22 


Written by M. V. 


4. Lenin, Additions to Above, December 24 and 
December 25, 1922, and Postscript, January 4, 1923 
(Popularly Known as Lenin’s ‘“‘Testament’’). Pub- 
lished in Various Sources, Including Leon Trotsky, 
“The Real Situation in the Soviet Union,’’ Pages 
320-323 


Continuation of the notes 
24 December ’22 


II 


By the stability of the Central Committee, of which I 
spoke above, I mean measures to prevent a split—if such 
measures can at all be found. Because the White Guard- 
ist from Russkaya Mysl (I think it was S. F. Oldenburg) 
was of course right when, in the first place, in their action 
against Soviet Russia, he banked on the hope of a split 
in our Party and also when, in the second place, in speak- 
ing of this split, he banked on very serious differences 
of opinion in the Party. 

Our Party rests upon two classes and this may possibly 
result in the violation of its stability; and its fall could 
not be prevented if these two classes did not reach an 
agreement. Under such conditions to apply this or that 
solution, and even to discuss the stability of our CC, is 
useless. No preventive measures would in such an event 
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avert a split. I hope, however, that this [the possibility 
of a split in the Party] would threaten only in the remote 
future, that it is so improbable that we need not eve, 
talk about it. 

I have in mind stability which would make a split im. 


possible in the near future and I intend to examine her 


a series of a purely personal nature. 

In my opinion, and from this viewpoint, such CC men. 
bers as Stalin and Trotsky present the most important 
factor pertaining to stability. The character of relation. 
ship between them contains, to my mind, the greater part 
of the danger of that split, which could be avoided ; this 
preventive aim can, I think, best be served along with 
other purposes by raising the number of CC members to 
50, to 100 persons. 

Com. Stalin has, having become Secretary General, con- | 
centrated enormous power in his hands and I am not at 
all certain that he is capable of utilizing this power with 





sufficient caution. Com. Trotsky, on the other hand, as 
was already demonstrated in his fight against the CC in 
connection with the question of the People’s Commissariat 
of Communications, distinguishes himself not only as pos- 
sessing great abilities. He is probably the most able man 
in the present CC but at the same time he possesses an 
exaggerated self-confidence and an exaggerated attraction 
to the purely administrative side of affairs. 

These two traits of the two able leaders of the present 
CC might quite innocently lead to a split; if our Party 
does not take steps to prevent this, the split can occur 
unexpectedly. 

I will not further attempt to characterize other CC 
members as to their personal qualities. I will recall only 
that the October episode of Zinoviev and Kamenev was, of 
course, not an accident, but we should use it against them 
even less than non-Bolshevism against Trotsky. 

Speaking about the younger CC members, I want to 
say a few words about Bukharin and Pyatakov. In my 


~~ 


opinion they are the most able forces (of the younger | 


men); but in regard to them we should be aware of the 
following: Bukharin is not only a very valuable and 
very prominent Party theoretician, but is properly re 
garded as the favorite of the whole Party; his theoretical 
views, however, can be accepted as fully Marxist views, 
but only with a very large grain of salt, because there is 
something of the scholastic in him (he never studied and, 
I think, has never completely understood, the dialectic). 
25. XII. 

Now for Pyatakov; he is a man of unquestionably 
strong will and of great ability; he is, however, too much 
tempted by administrativeness, by the purely administra- 
tive side of things, to be relied on in an important politi- 
cal question. 

It is clear that the first as well as the second observa- 
tion refers only to the present, but both are made just 
in case these two able and loyal workers are not able 
to find an occasion to round out their knowledge and get 
rid of their onesidedness. 

LENIN 


25. XII. 22 
Written by M. V. 
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Supplement to Letter of December 24, 1922 


Stalin is too rude and this defect, which can be freely 
tolerated in our midst and in contacts among us Commu- 
nists, can become an intolerable defect in one holding 
the position of the Secretary General. Because of this, 
I propose that the comrades consider ways and means 
by which Stalin can be removed from this position and 
another man selected, a man who, above all, would differ 
from Com. Stalin in only one quality, namely, greater 
tolerance, greater loyalty, greater kindness and more con- 
siderate attitude toward his comrades, less capricious tem- 
per, ete. This circumstance could appear to be a mean- 
ingless trifle. I think, however, that, from the viewpoint 
of preventing a split and from the viewpoint of what I 
have written above concerning the relationship between 
Stalin and Trotsky, this is not a trifle, or if it is one, 
then it is a trifle which can acquire a decisive significance. 

LENIN 
Written by L. F. 
4 January 1923 


5. Lenin, Note on Enlargement of Central Com- 
mittee, December 26, 1922. Unpublished 


Continuation of notes 
26 December 1922 


III 


The enlargement of the CC membership to 50 or even 
100 persons should serve, as I see it, a two- or three-fold 
purpose; the more CC members there are, the more 
persons will get to know the CC work and the smaller 
will be the danger of a split as a result of taking some 
careless step. Enlistment of many workers into the CC 
will help our workers improve the efficiency of our 
apparatus,> which is very bad. Actually we have in- 
herited it from the old regime, because it was entirely 
impossible for us to reorganize it completely in such a 
short time, especially during the period of war, of famine, 
ete. For that reason the “critics,” who, in a derogatory 
or sarcastic manner, point out the defects of our appa- 
ratus, can be boldly answered that they have no concept 
whatever of the conditions of our present revolution. 
Effective reorganization of the apparatus within five 
years was entirely impossible—especially during the 
period of the revolution. It is enough that during five 
years we managed to create a government of a new 
type in which the workers at the head of the peasants 
stand against the bourgeoisie, and this at the time 
when we are encircled by a hostile world; this was a 
tremendous accomplishment. This knowledge should not, 
however, blind us to the fact that it is actually the old 
apparatus which we have taken over, the apparatus of the 
Czar and of the bourgeoisie, and that now, when we have 
attained peace and have satisfied our minimal needs, we 
should devote all our effort toward improving the effi- 
ciency of the apparatus. I picture this to myself in this 
manner; several dozen workers taken into the CC ma- 


*Lenin here apparently is referring to the governmental 
or administrative apparatus. 


luly 23, 1956 


chinery will be more able than anyone else to occupy 
themselves with the control, efficiency and transforma- 
tion of our apparatus. It became evident that the 
Workers-Peasants Inspection, which initially possessed 
this function, is incapable of performing it and can be 
used only as an “auxiliary,” or, under some conditions, 
as an assistant of these CC members. Workers drawn 
into the CC should, in my opinion, not be recruited from 
among those who have behind them a long period of 
service in the Soviet apparatus (in this part of my 
letter I count the peasants as workers in every case), 
because these workers have acquired certain habits and 
certain prejudices, which we specifically consider it 
necessary to combat. 

The CC staff should be enlisted largely from among the 
workers who are below the level of the group which were 
promoted during the last five years to positions in the 
Soviet apparatus, and from among those who are close 
to the common workers and peasants, who are not di- 
rectly or indirectly in the category of the exploiters. I 
think that such workers, now attending all CC meetings, 
and all Politbureau meetings, and having the opportunity 
to read all CC documents—are capable of creating the 
cadre of loyal supporters of the Soviet system; they will 
be able also, firstly, to add to the stability of the CC itself, 
and secondly to work actually on rebuilding the apparatus 
and making it efficient. 


Written by L. F. 
26. XII ’22 


6. Lenin, Notes Concerning the Assignment of 
Legislative Functions to Gosplan, December 27, 
1922. Unpublished, but Excerpts Appear in Trotsky, 
“The Stalin School of Falsification,’’ Page 76, and 
Max Eastman, “‘Since Lenin Died,’’ Page 15 


Continuation of notes 
27 December 1922 


IV 


CONCERNING THE ASSIGNMENT OF 
LEGISLATIVE FUNCTIONS f0 
GOSPLAN 


This idea was, it seems to me, first put forth by Com. 
Trotsky. I opposed it, because I considered that in such 
a case this wouid introduce a basic inconsistency into the 
system of our legislative institutions. After a thorough 
examination of this question, I have nevertheless come to 
the conclusion that it contains an essentially healthy idea, 
namely, that Gosplan is somewhat divorced from our legis- 
lative institutions despite the fact that, being an assembly 
of competent individuals, experts and representatives of 
science and technology, it actually has the most data 
necessary to assess the situation. 

Until now, however, our viewpoint was that Gosplan 
should deliver to the State carefully compiled materials 
sufficient for State institutions to decide the affairs of 
the State. I consider that in the present situation, when 
governmental affairs have become unusually complicated, 
when it is continuously necessary to decide on questions 
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which require the expert knowledge of Gosplan members 
and occasionally on questions which do not require such 
expert knowledge, and, what is more, when it is necessary 
to decide on questions, parts of which do and parts of 
which do not require such expert knowledge of Gosplan— 
I consider that at the present time we have to take the 
step to broaden Gosplan’s powers. 

I picture to myself this step as follows: Gosplan’s deci- 
sions cannot be put aside by the regular governmental 
processes, but require special procedures such as presenta- 
tion of the matter before a VTIK session, its preparation 
in accordance with special instructions, accompanied by 
special regulations and notes necessary for consideration 
of whether a given Gosplan decision should be abrogated 
and finally—the review of Gosplan’s decisions should be 
made at regular and specific intervals, etc. 

Com. Trotsky’s concurrence in this matter, in my opin- 
ion, could and should be obtained, but not as to the assign- 
ment to the post of Gosplan chairman of one of our 
political leaders or the chairman of the Supreme Council 
of National Economy, etc. It seems to me that in this 
question the basic consideration is much too closely tied 
up with personal considerations. It seems to me that the 
currently expressed objections to the chairman of Gosplan, 
Krizhanovsky, and his deputy, Pyatakov, are twofold. 
On the one hand they are criticized on the grounds that 
they are too easygoing, that they do not assert themselves, 
that they lack character, and on the other hand, that they 
are supposedly too uncouth, that they behave like first 
sergeants, that they do not have sufficiently solid scien- 
tific background, ete. It seems to me that these criticisms 
encompass two sides of the question pushed to their ex- 
tremes and that we do need in Gosplan the skillful com- 
bination of both of these types, one represented by 
Pyatakov and the other by Krizhanovsky. 

In my opinion Gosplan should be headed by a man with 
scientific background, specifically in technology or agri- 
culture, a man with great practical experience, an ex- 
perience of several dozen years in the field of technology 
or agriculture. In my opinion such a man needs not so 
much administrative ability as he needs wide experience 
and the ability to lead. 

LENIN 
27 Xii. ’22 
Written by M. V. 
1922. 


7. Continuation of Above, December 28, 


Unpublished 


Continuation of the letter on the legislative character of Gosplan 
28 Xii. 22 


if 


I have noted that some of our comrades, who are in 
positions to affect the affairs of the State in a decisive 
manner, overemphasize the administrative side of the 
question, which at the proper time and place is, of course, 
indispensable, but which, however, should not be er- 
roneously equated with scientific knowledge, with the 
capacity for comprehension of broad realities, with leader- 
ship talent, etc. 

Every governmental and 


institution, specifically 
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Gosplan, requires the happy combination of these ty 
qualities; thus, when Com. Krizhanovsky told me that h 
managed to get Pyatakov for the work in Gosplan and tha; 
there was a meeting of minds as to the division of labor~ 
I, giving my consent, felt, deep in me, on the one side 
certain doubts, but visualized, on the other hand, that we 
might realize the desired combination of the two types of 
governmental leaders. Whether my hope was realized—t 
assess this, we must wait awhile; we must, over a perioj 
of time, check this in practice; in principle, however 
I think—we cannot doubt that the proper functioning of 
governmental institutions absolutely requires such a com. 
bination of characters and types (men, qualities). In my 
opinion, in this case, the exaggeration of “administrative 





ness” is just as harmful as exaggeration generally. 4| 


director of a governmental institution should possess in 
the highest degree the capacity for leadership and a solid 
scientific and technical knowledge to the extent needed for 
checking a person’s work. This is essential. Without it, 
no real work can be done. On the other hand, he has to 
know how to administer and has to have for this purpose 
a suitable assistant or even assistants. It is doubtful 
whether we will find the combination of these two qualities 
in one person; it is equally doubtful whether such a com. 
bination is necessary. 
LENIN 


Written by L. F. 
28 Xii. 22 


8. Continuation of Above, December 29, 1922. 
Unpublished 

Continuation of the notes 

29 December 1922 


VI 
Gosplan, it appears, is being completely transformed 
into a commission of experts. At the head of this institu- 
tion there should be a man of great and broad scientific 
attainments in the field of technology. Administrative 
ability should be here only a useful adjunct. Gosplan 
doubtlessly needs to be to a certain degree independent 


and self-governing provided only that the employees of 


this institution are honest and honestly seek to carry out 
our plan of economic and social construction. 


The last quality is found today, of course, only in unique | 


cases, because the overwhelming majority of scientists, of 
which Gosplan is naturally made up, is heavily burdened 
with bourgeois views and preconceptions. To control 
these people in this respect should be the task of several 
individuals who can constitute a Gosplan presidium ; these 
individuals should be Communists and should be checking 
daily, during the progress of work, to what degree the 
bourgeois scientists are devoted to the cause, whether 
they are unburdening themselves of their bourgeois prej- 
udices, and also whether they are gradually accepting the 
Socialist point of view. This twofold activity—scientific 
control coupled with purely administrative work—is the 
ideal to which Gosplan leaders in the new republic should 
aspire. 

It is logical to chop up the work done by Gosplan into 
individual directives, or—on the other hand—should we 
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aim at the creation of a permanent band of specialists who 
would be subject to systematic control by the Gosplan 
presidium, who could reach decisions as to the entirety 
of the problems within the scope of Gosplan’s activity? 
In my judgment, the second of the two is more logical 
and we should make an effort to limit the number of burn- 
ing and important specific problems. 
LENIN 


Written by M. V. 
29, Xii. 22 


9, Lenin, Notes on Raising the Number of Central 
Committee Members, December 29, 1922. Unpub- 
lished 


Continuation of the notes 
29 December 1922 


VII 


(FOR THE CHAPTER ON RAISING 
THE NUMBER OF CC MEMBERS) 


When raising the number of CC members, it is neces- 
sary, in my opinion, to solve—probably first of all—the 
problem of control and efficiency of our apparatus, which 
is good for nothing. For this purpose we should utilize 
the services of highly qualified specialists; the task of 
making these specialists available belongs to the Work- 
ers-Peasants Inspection. 

How the work of these control specialists, who also 
have sufficient knowledge, is to be coordinated with the 
work of these new CC members—practice should decide. 
It appears to me that the Workers-Peasants Inspection 
(as the result of its development and also as the result 
of doubts in regard to this development) has reached 
a stage, which we now observe, namely, a stage of tran- 
sition from a separate People’s Commissariat to the 
assignment of special functions to CC members. This 
transition is away from an institution which inspects 
absolutely everything—away from a group consisting only 
of a few members who are, however, first-class inspec- 
tors who have to be well paid (this is particularly indis- 
pensable in our era when everything has to be paid for 
and in the situation when the inspectors are employed 
only in those institutions which offer better pay). 

If the number of CC members is adequately raised and 
if they attend each year a course on administration of 
governmental affairs, benefiting from the help of the 
highly qualified specialists and of the members of the 
Workers-Peasants Inspection, who are highly authorita- 
tive in every sphere of activity—then, I think we will 
successfully solve this problem which has so long evaded 
solution. 

Therefore, totally: about 100 CC members and no more 
than 400-500 assistants, who, in their capacity as mem- 
bers of the Workers-Peasants Inspection, control in 
accordance with their directives. 

LENIN 


29 December 1922 
Written by M. V. 


July 23, 1956 


10. Memorandum to Members of the Party Central 
Committee Covering Transmission of Following 
Documents, April 16, 1923. Unpublished 


Proletarians of all countries, Unite! 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY (BOLSHEVIKS) OF RUSSIA 
THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE BUREAU OF THE SECRETARIAT 


NO. 12644/¢ 
16 April 1923 


TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE CC/RCP 


On order of Com. Stalin there are sent for the infor- 
mation of CC members: 


a. A letter of Com. Trotsky to the CC members; 

Articles of Com. Lenin on the national question, 

written at the end of December, 1922; 

. A letter of Com. Fotiyeva to Com. Kameney together 
with his answer; 

. A letter of Com. Fotiyeva to Com. Stalin; 

Com. Stalin’s declaration. 


= 


ic) 


o a 


Assistant to the CC Secretary, 
A. NAZARETYAN 


11. Letter From Trotsky to Stalin and Members of 
the Central Committee on Lenin’s Article on the 
Nationalities Question, April16,1923. Unpublished, 
but Eastman, ‘“‘Since Lenin Died,’’ Describes Con- 
tent on Page 23 


TO COM. STALIN 
TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE CC/RCP 


I have today received the enclosed copy of a letter from 
the personal secretary of Com. Lenin, Com. Fotiyeva, to 
Com. Kamenev concerning an article of Com. Lenin about 
the national question. 

I had received Com. Lenin’s article on 5 March to- 
gether with three notes of Com. Lenin, copies of which 
are also enclosed. 

I had made at that time a copy of this article, as of a 
document of particularly basic significance, and have used 
it as the basis for my corrections (accepted by Com. 
Stalin) of Com. Stalin’s theses, as well as for my own 
article on the national question published in Pravda. 

This article, as already stated, is of singularly basic 
significance. It contains also a sharp condemnation of 
three CC members. As long as even a shadow of hope 
existed that Vladimir Ilyich had left some instruction 
concerning this article for the Party Congress, for which 
it was obviously meant, judging by all signs and espe- 
cially by Com. Fotiyeva’s note—so long have I avoided 
bringing this article up. 

In the situation which has now arisen—as is also evi- 
dent from Com. Fotiyeva’s letter—I have no alternative 
but to make this article known to the Central Committee 
members, because, in my opinion, this article has no lesser 
significance from the viewpoint of Party policy on the 
national question than the former article on the question 
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of the relationship between the proletariat and the 
peasantry. 

If—on the basis of motives of an inner-Party nature, 
whose significance is self-evident—no CC member will 
make this article in one or another form known to the 
Party or to the Party Congress, I, on my part, will con- 
sider this as a decision of silence, a decision which— 
in connection with the Party Congress—removes from me 
personal responsibility for this article. 


16. IV. 23 
NO. 199/t 


Enclosures: Com. Fotiyeva’s 
letter, three notes and an 
article of Com. Lenin. 


L. Trorsky 
Received at 8:10 p.m. 
16. IV. 23 


For accuracy : E. Lepeshinskaya 


12. Lenin’s Article on¥Nationalities Question, De- 
cember 30, 31, 1922. Published in R. Pipes, “‘The 
Formation of the Soviet Union: Communism and 
Nationalism, 1917-23,’’ Pages 273-274 


Continuation of the notes CoOPZ 
30 December 22. 
CONCERNING THE NATIONAL QUES- 


TION OR “AUTONOMIZATION” 


I have committed, I think, a great offense against the 
workers of Russia because I have not pressed with suf- 
ficient energy and sharpness the well-known autonomiza- 
tion question, known officially, it seems to me, as the 
question of the union of the Socialist Soviet republics. 

In the summer, when this question arose, I was ill, and 
then in the autumn I was too confident of my recovery and 
believed that I could press this matter at the October and 
the December Plenums. However, I could not attend 
either the October Plenum (devoted to this problem) or 
the December Plenum; and in this way this question 
passed me by almost entirely. 

I managed only to talk with Com. Dzerzhinsky, who had 
returned from the Caucasus, and who related to me how 
this question looks in Georgia. I also managed to ex- 
change a few words with Com. Zinovievy and passed on to 
him my anxiety concerning this question. What I heard 
from Com. Dzerzhinsky, who was at the head of a com- 
mission sent by the Central Committee for the purpose of 
“investigating” the Georgia incident, made me expect 
nothing but the worst. If things have gone so far that 
Ordzhonikidze could stoop to using physical violence, 
which was told me by Com. Dzerzhinsky, then it can be 
imagined in what a quagmire we have landed. Evidently 
the whole concept of “autonomization” was basically 
wrong and inopportune. 

It is said that we need the unity of the apparatus. 
Whence came these assurances? Was it not from the same 
Russian apparatus, which, as I have already noted in one 
of the earlier numbers of my journal, we have taken over 
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from the Czarate and have only thinly anointed with the 

Soviet holy oil? 

It cannot be doubted but that we should have waited 
with this matter until we could have said that we answer 
for our apparatus as for our very own. And now we 
should conscientiously say something quite the opposite, 
namely that we call as our own an apparatus which ig 
really foreign to us and which is a bourgeois and Czarist 
hodgepodge, which we had no chance of subduing during 
the past five years without the help of our states under 
conditions when the “business” of war and the fight 
against the famine was more important. 

Under such conditions it is an entirely natural thing 
that the point about the “freedom to withdraw from the 
union,” with which we justify ourselves, will prove to be 
but a serap of paper insufficient for the defense of foreign 
races in Russia against the inroads of that very generically 
Russian man, the Great Russian, the chauvinist, and 
actually a villain and a ravager, which is what the typical 
Russian bureaucrat is. It cannot be doubted but that the 
insignificant percentage of Soviet and Sovietized workers 
will drown in this chauvinistic sea of Great Russian 
rascality like a fly in the milk. 

It is offered in the defense of this undertaking that the 
people’s commissariats whose activity includes the mat- 
ters pertaining to the national spirit, national education, 
are autonomous. But a question arises here whether it is 
possible to keep the people’s commissariats entirely un- 
related to the center and also a second question, whether 
we have applied measures with proper care for the purpose 
of defending foreign races against the generically, the 
typically, Russian Derzhimorda [after a character in a 
novel by Gogol, noted for his brutal arrogance]. In my 
judgment we have not taken such measures although we 
could and should have done so. 

I think that a fatal role was played here by hurry and 
the administrative impetuousness of Stalin and also his 
infatuation with the renowned “social-nationalism.” In- 
fatuation in politics generally and usually plays the worst 
role. 

I am also afraid that Com. Dzerzhinsky, who went to 
the Caucasus in order to investigate the “crimes” of these 
“social-nationalists,” distinguished himself also by his 
typically Russian disposition (it is a common knowledge 
that Russified members of other nationalities always like 
to exaggerate when it comes to typically Russian atti- 
tudes) ; the objectivity of his whole commission is charac- 
terized by Ordzhonikidze’s “accomplishments.” In my 
opinion, no provocation and also no insults can justify 
these Russian good deeds and that Com. Dzerzhinsky has 
committed an irreparable offense by treating these deeds 
frivolously. 

To all other citizens of the Caucasus, Ordzhonikidze 
was the government. Ordzhonikidze had no right to allow 
himself such impulsiveness as that with which he and 
Dzerzhinsky have tried to excuse themselves. Quite to 
the contrary, Ordzhonikidze was duty-bound to show self- 
control to a degree that is not obligatory for other plain 
citizens, let alone a citizen charged with a “political” 
After all the “social-nationalists” were actually 
citizens charged with a political crime, and all circum- 


crime. 
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stances of this accusation could only thus describe it. 
Here we are already approaching a very basic question : 


what should we understand by internationalism. 
LENIN 


Continuation of notes COPY 


31 December 1922 


CONCERNING THE NATIONAL QUES- 
TION OR ‘‘AUTONOMIZATION’’ 


(continuation) 


I have already written in my works treating the national 
question that an abstract concept of nationalism is abso- 
lutely worthless. Distinction should be made between the 
nationalism of an oppressing nation and the nationalism 
of an oppressed nation, the nationalism of a large nation 
and the nationalism of a small nation. 

Speaking about the second type of nationalism, we, the 
nationals of a great nation, show ourselves almost always 
in historical practice guilty of untold numbers of outrages 
and, what is more—we do not even observe that we are 
perpetrating untold numbers of acts of violence and abuse ; 
it should suffice for me to cite my own Volga recollections 
to show with what contempt we treated non-Russians; a 
Pole is always referred to as “Polak,” a Tartar is sar- 
castically called a “count,” a Ukrainian—a “khokhol,” ‘ 
a Georgian and other members of the Caucasian nations— 
a “Capcasian man.” ® 

For this reason the internationalism of the oppressing 
nation, or of the so-called “great” nation (even if it is 
great only through its violence, great only as an overlord 
can be “great”), should depend not only on the formal 
observation of equality among nations, but also of such 
inequality by which the oppressing nation, the large na- 
tion, would compensate for that inequality which actually 
exists in life. He who does not understand this does not 
understand the true proletarian approach to the national 
question, actually still retains the petit bourgeois outlook, 
and, for that reason, cannot but fall into the bourgeois 
position. 

What is important to a proletarian? Fora proletarian 
it is not only important but essential and compelling that 
other nationalities offer him the maximum of trust in 
the proletarian class struggle. What is the prerequisite 
for this? More than a formal equality is required. It is 
required that he compensate, in one way or another, 
through his behavior toward, or through his concessions 
to, the other nationalities for that distrust, that sus- 
picion, those grievances which they have experienced in 
the historical past at the hands of the government of the 
“big power” nation. 

I should think that Bolsheviks and Communists need 
no further explanation. I think that in the case before 
us, the case of the Georgian nation, we have a typical 
example in which a really proletarian approach requires 
of us a special caution, understanding, and the making of 
concessions. A Georgian who treats this side of the 

“A reference to the softness of Ukrainian speech as com- 
pared with the Great Russian. 

°A reference to illiterate pronunciation. 
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matter with frivolity, who frivolously chatters about the 
charges of “social-nationalism” (while he himself is not 
only a real and an authentic “social-nationalist’ but also 
a brutal Great Russian Derzhimorda), that Georgian 
actually harms the interests of proletarian class solidarity, 
because nothing so much impedes the development and 
the strengthening of proletarian class solidarity as na- 
tional injustice; the oppressed nationals are not as sensi- 
tive in regard to any other matter as in regard to their 
equality and in regard to nonobservance of this equality 
by the proletarian comrades even when this is due only 
to negligence or is demonstrated in the form of a joke. 
It is for this reason that in this case it would be preferable 
to sin by too much rather than too little concession and 
indulgence toward national minorities. It is for this 
reason that the basic interest of proletarian solidarity 
and, therefore, of the proletarian class struggle, demands 
in this case that we never treat the national question in 
a formal manner, but that we always take into account 
the indispensable difference which should exist in the re- 
lationship of the proletarian oppressed (or small) nation 
with the oppressing (or large) nation. 


LENIN 
31 XII. 22 
for accuracy : Lepeshinskaya 
Continuation of the notes cory 


31 December 1922 


CONCERNING THE NATIONAL QUES- 
TION OR “AUTONOMIZATION” 


(continuation ) 


What practical measure should be taken in the situa- 
tion which has developed? 

Firstly, we should retain and strengthen the union of 
socialist republics; there can be no doubt about this. 
We need this as the Communist proletariat of the whole 
world needs it in the fight with the international bour- 
geoisie and in the defense against its machinations. 

Secondly, we should retain the union of socialist re- 
publics in regard to the diplomatic apparatus. It should 
be mentioned here that this apparatus is quite excep- 
tional in the governmental apparatus. We excluded 
everyone from the old Czarist apparatus who formerly 
had even the slightest influence. Here, the whole ap- 
paratus, possessing the slightest influence, was made up 
of Communists. For this reason this apparatus has ac- 
quired for itself (we can boldly say) the name of a Com- 
munist apparatus which has been tested and cleansed 
of the old Czarist bourgeois and petty bourgeois influence 
to a degree incomparably higher than that attained in 
the apparatuses with which we have to be satisfied in 
the other people’s commissariats. 

Thirdly, Com. Ordzhonikidze has to be punished as an 
example (I say this with regret, the more so because 
I myself belong to the circle of his friends and have 
worked with him abroad, in the emigration); it is also 
necessary to examine again or anew all the materials 
of the Dzerzhinsky commission in order to correct that 
great mass of injustices and of biased judgments defi- 


nitely contained in them. Political responsibility for this 
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whole truly Great Russian-nationalistic campaign should 
be placed squarely on the backs of Stalin and Dzerzhinsky. 

Fourthly, we should introduce the most rigorous rules 
concerning the use of the national language in the re- 
publics of other nations which are members of our union; 
and we should ensure the most meticulous observance of 
these rules. There is no doubt that under the pretext 
of the unity of railway service, under the pretext of 
fiscal unity, ete., a great number of abuses of the essen- 
tially Russian type will be experienced by us. To fight 
these abuses we must practice an exceptional vigilance ; 
this is in addition to the special integrity required of 
those who will devote themselves to this fight. We will 
need here a detailed code which can be compiled, even 
if only imperfectly, only by the nationals residing in a 
given republic. It should not be predetermined that, 
while we do this, we will nevertheless not consider at the 
next Congress of Soviets the return to the former situa- 
tion, i. e., that we will retain the union of the socialist 
soviet republics only in the sphere of military affairs 
and diplomacy, while in other matters each of the people’s 
commissariats will be fully independent. 

We should keep in mind that the split of the people’s 
commissariats and the lack of coordination of their 
work in relation to Moscow and to other centers can be 
overcome to a sufficient degree with the authority of the 
Party provided this authority is used with a more or less 
satisfactory circumspection and impartiality. The harm 
to our state which could result from lack of unity of the 
national apparatuses with the Russian apparatus will be 
incomparably smaller, infinitely smaller, than that other 
harm to us and also to the whole international, to the 
hundreds of millions of the nations of Asia, which, tread- 
ing in our footsteps, is expected in the nearest future to 
appear on the stage of history. It would be an unforgiv- 
able opportunism if we, on the eve of this emergence of 
the East and in the dawn of its awakening, would under- 
mine in its eyes our authority even through the smallest 
tactlessness toward and injustice against our own mem- 
bers of other races. The necessity of solidarity against 
the imperialism of the West which is defending the 
capitalist world is a different matter. Here, there is no 
doubt and I need not say that I praise these measures 
without any qualification. It is another thing, however, 
when we see that we ourselves generate an imperialistic 
outlook on relations with the oppressed nationalities, even 
if it concerns only insignificant points; this undermines 
completely our whole principled sincerity and our whole 
principled defense of the fight against imperialism. And 
the day of tomorrow in the history of the world will be 
precisely that day when the people oppressed by imperial- 
ism will awaken and when the decisive, long, and hard 
fight for their liberation will begin. 

LENIN 


$1. Kil. 22 

For accuracy : Lepeshinskaya 

13. Lenin to Trotsky, Regarding Lenin’s Lack of 
Confidence in Stalin’s Attitude Toward Georgia Case, 


March 5, 1923. Published in Trotsky, ‘‘The Stalin 
School of Falsification,’’ Page 81 
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Copy from a copy 
For Eyes Only 


TOP SECRET 


DEAR Com. TROTSKY. 

I ask you urgently to undertake the defense of the 
Georgia case in the CC of the Party. This case is at 
present “being shot at” by Stalin and Dzerzhinsky and I 
cannot count on their objectivity. Even to the contrary. 
If you would agree to undertake the defense of that case, 
I would be at ease. If you could not for some reason 
agree to do this, please return to me all the materials, 
This will be for me the sign of your refusal. 

Hearty Party greetings, 


LENIN 
Written by M. V. 
5 March ’23 


For accuracy: M. Volodicheva 


14. Note From Lenin’s Secretary to Trotsky, March 
5, 1923. Published in Trotsky, “‘The Stalin School 
of Falsification,’’ Page 81 


To COMRADE TROTSKY. 

Vladimir Ilyich asked me that, in addition to the letter 
whose content you were given by telephone, I inform you 
that Com. Kamenev is going to Georgia on Wednesday; 
Vl. Il. wants to know if you would not want to send there 
something from yourself. 

M. VoLopICHEVA 


5 March ’23 


15. Letter of Fotiyeva (One of Lenin’s Secretaries) 
to Kamenev and Trotsky, Regarding Lenin’s Article 
on Nationalities, April 16, 1923. Published in 
Trotsky, ‘“‘The Stalin School of Falsification,’”’ 
Page 82 


THE LETTER OF COM. FOTIYEVA 
TO COM. KAMENEV, 
COPxX TO COM. TROTSK Y 


Lev BorisovicH 

I am transmitting to you, as the active Chairman of 
the Political Bureau, the following which is pertinent to 
our telephone conversation: 

As I have already informed you on 31.XII. 22, Vladimir 
Ilyich had dictated an article concerning the nationality 
question. 

He was very interested in this question and was himselt 
preparing to present this question at the Party Congress. 

Shortly before his last illness he informed me that he 
would publish this article, but later, after that, he took ill 
and made no final arrangements. 

V. I. considered his article as a document of guidance 
and attached great importance to it. On the order of 
Vladimir Ilyich this article was transmitted to Com. 
Trotsky to whom V. I. entrusted the defense of his posi- 
tion on this question at the Party Congress because they 
have both held identical views in this matter. 

The only copy of this article which I have is preserved 
at V.I.’s order in his secret archive. 
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Iam transmitting this for your information. 
I was unable to do it earlier because I have only today 
returned to work after a period of illness. 


Personal Secretary to Com. Lenin 
L. FOTIYEVA 
16. IV. 23 


For accuracy : E. Lepeshinskaya 


16. Acknowledgment by Kamenev of Receipt of 
Fotiyeva’s Letter, April 16, 1923. Unpublished 


COPY 


ANSWER OF COM. KAMENEV TO 
THE COCO SECRETARIAT 


Only a moment ago, at 35 minutes after 5, I received 
the enclosed note from Com. Fotiyeva. I am sending 
this note to the CC because it contains nothing which 
pertains to me personally. In my opinion the CC should 
immediately decide affirmatively the question of publish- 
ing the article of Vladimir Ilyich. 

L. KAMENEV 


For correctness: 
E. LEPESHINSKAYA 


16. IV. 23 
5:45 


17. Letter From Fotiyeva to Stalin, Regarding 
Lenin’s Letter on Nationalities, April 16, 1923. 
Unpublished 


LTHE LETtpaR OF COM. FOTIYEVA 


Com. SraLin 

I have today sought the advice of Mariya Ilyinishna in 
the question whether Vladimir Ilyich’s article which I 
sent to you should be published because of the fact that 
Viadimir Ilyich had expressed the intent to publish it 
in connection with a speech which he intended to make 
at the Congress. 

Mariya Ilyinishna has expressed the opinion that this 
article should not be printed because V. I. had not issued a 
clear order concerning its publication; she only grants 
the possibility of making this article known to the dele- 
gates to this Congress. 

From my point of view I need only to add that V. I. 
did not consider this article to be in its final form and 
ready for the printer. 

L. FOTIYEVA 
16. IV. 28 
9 o'clock in the evening 


18. Declaration by Stalin to Central Committee 
Members Regarding Transmission of Lenin’s Article 
on Nationalities, April 16, 1923. Unpublished 


THE DECLARATION OF COM. STALIN 
TRANSMITTED TO CC MEMBERS 


I am greatly surprised that the articles of Com. Lenin 
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which, without a doubt, are of a distinct basic significance, 
and which Com. Trotsky had received already on 5 March 
of this year—he considers admissible to keep as his own 
secret for over a month without making their content 
known to the Political Bureau or to the CC Plenum, until 
one day before the opening of the 12th Congress of the 
Party. The theme of these articles—as I was informed 
today by the Congress delegates—is subject to discussion 
and rumors and stories among the delegates; these arti- 
cles, as I have learned today, are known to people who 
have nothing in common with the CC; the CC members 
themselves must seek information from these rumors and 
stories, while it is self-evident that the content of these 
articles should have been reported first of all to the CC. 

I think that Com. Lenin’s articles should be published 
in the press. It is only regrettable that—as is clearly evi- 
dent from Com. Fotiyeva’s letter—these articles appar- 
ently cannot be published because they have not been 
reviewed by Com. Lenin. 

J. STALIN 


10 o’clock p. m. 
16. IV. 23 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 1st and 2d Sessions 


Civil Air Policy. Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
on H. R. 4648 and H. R. 4677, bills to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, and for other 
purposes, H. R. 8902 and H. R. 8903, bills to amend 
subsection 406 (b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
asamended. March 18 and July 22, 1955 (before entire 
committee) ; January 17—-April 20, 1956 (before Sub- 
committee on Transportation and Communications). 
628 pp. 

Swiss Watches—Adjustments. Hearings before the Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations of the Senate 
Committee~on Government Operations. June 29, 30, 
1955, and January 10, 1956. 239 pp. 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


Hearings before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on draft bills proposed in Executive communications 
No. 863, No. 953, and No. 1601, amending the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948, and No. 1409, providing for cultural and athletic 
exchanges and participation in international fairs and 
festivals. March 6-15, 1956. 172 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1956. Minority views to accom- 
pany H. R. 11856, to amend the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, and for other purposes. H. Rept. 2213, part 
2, June 5, 1956. 12 pp. 

Maintenance of Production of Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluor- 
spar, and Columbium-Tantalum in the United States 
and Its Territories. Report to accompany S. 3982. 
S. Rept. 2146, June 6, 1956. 9 pp. 

Extension of Export Control Act of 1949. Report to 
accompany H. R. 9052. S. Rept. 2147, June 6, 1956. 
7 pp. 

Authorizing the Panama Canal Company To Convey to 
the Department of State an Improved Site in Colon, 
Republic of Panama. Report to accompany H. R. 6245. 
H. Rept. 2266, June 6, 1956. 5 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Invitations to U.N. Conference on Atomic Energy Agency 


The Working Level Meeting on the Draft 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency on July 2 released the following texts of 
invitations to governments and to U.N. special- 
ized agencies for the conference which will con- 
vene at U.N. Headquarters in New York on Sep- 
tember 20 to discuss, approve, and open for signa- 
ture the Statute of the International Atomic E'n- 
ergy Agency. These texts were approved by the 
Working Level Meeting at its 21st session, June 28. 


INVITATION TO GOVERNMENTS 


A Negotiating Group, composed of Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Portugal, the Union of South Africa, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America, having con- 
cluded its deliberations on a draft Statute for the 
International Atomic Energy Agency and, recall- 
ing resolution 912 II (X) of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, has agreed to convene 
a Conference at the United Nations Headquarters 
in New York on September 20, 1956 for the pur- 
pose of discussing, approving, and opening for 
signature the Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The Government of the United 
States of America, acting on behalf of the Nego- 
tiating Group*, has the honor to invite the Gov- 
ernment of to participate in this 
Conference. 

The Conference is being convened pursuant to 
decisions reached by the Negotiating Group at 





* For text of General Assembly resolution, see BULLETIN 
of Noy. 14, 1955, p. 801. 
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meetings held in Washington, D.C., from Febru- 
ary 27 to June 28, 1956. The joint report of the 
Group is enclosed. This report includes the text 
of the draft Statute of the International Atomic 


y 


Energy Agency and the Agenda and Rules of Pro- 
cedure for the Conference. 


*NoTE: Except as noted in paragraph 6 of the enclosed 
report, which reads: 


“6. The Group also agreed that the invitations to the 
Conference should be extended, on its behalf, by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America to States Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and of the Specialized Agen- 
cies. The Representative of the United States in licated 
that his Government would be honored to issue the invi- 
tations on behalf of the Group, and noted, with reference 
to statements made by other Representatives, that the 
Group should understand that an invitation would be 
sent to the Government of the Republic of China. The 
U.S.S.R. Delegation stated that it would not object to 
the issuance of invitations by the Government of the 
United States in the name of the twelve States par- 
ticipating in the present Meeting to the Conference for 
approval of the Statute of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency. However, the Representative of the Soviet 
Union stated that his Government insisted on the send- 
ing of an invitation to the People’s Republic of China 
and objected categorically to the sending of an invita- 
tion to the addressee to which the United States Repre- 
sentative had referred. The U.S.S.R. further considered 
that invitations should be addressed both to North and 
South Korea and to North and South Viet-Nam. The 
Representative of Czechoslovakia made a statement to 
the same effect as the statement made by the Representa- 
tive of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
Representative of India stated that his Government in 
respect of China could only agree to an invitation to the 
Central People’s Republic. His Government considered 
that the invitation in respect of Korea should be ad- 
dressed to both North and South Korea, and that sim- 
ilarly the invitation to Viet-Nam should be addressed to 
both North and South Viet-Nam. The Delegation of the 
United Kingdom also made a statement of its position 
on the question of sending an invitation to China.” 
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Attention is drawn, in particular, to the Rules 
of Procedure concerning the composition of dele- 
gations and submission of credentials (Rule 4) ; 
regulations governing the submission and consid- 
eration of amendments to the Statute (Rules 24 
and 25) ; the Secretary General of the Conference 
(Rule 11) and expenses of delegations and the 
Conference (Rule 38). All amendments submit- 
ted in accordance with the first sentence of Rule 
94 of the Rules of Procedure should be trans- 
mitted to the Government of the United States 
of America not later than September 10. 

It will be appreciated if the Government of 
will, at its earliest convenience, 
notify the Government of the United States of 
America whether it accepts this invitation. 





INVITATION TO U.N. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


A Negotiating Group, composed of Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Portugal, the Union of South Africa, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America, having con- 
cluded its deliberations on a draft Statute for 
the International Atomic Energy Agency and, 
recalling resolution 912 II (X) of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, has agreed to 
convene a Conference at the United Nations Head- 
quarters in New York on September 20, 1956 for 
the purpose of discussing, approving, and open- 
ing for signature the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. The Government of 
the United States of America, acting on behalf 
of the Negotiating Group, has the honor to invite 
the [name of Specialized Agency] to designate 
a representative to attend this Conference in an 
observer capacity. 

The Conference is being convened pursuant to 
decisions reached by the Negotiating Group at 
meetings held in Washington, D. C., from Febru- 
ary 27 to June 28, 1956. The joint report of the 
Group is enclosed. This report includes the text 
of the draft Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and the Agenda and Rules of 
Procedure for the Conference. 

It will be appreciated if the [name of Special- 
ized Agency] will, at its earliest convenience, no- 
tify the Government of the United States of 
America whether it accepts this invitation. 


July 23, 1956 


REPORT OF WORKING LEVEL MEETING 


1. The Working Level Meeting of the twelve- 
nation Negotiating Group on the draft Statute 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency held 
eighteen plenary sessions in Washington, D. C. 
between February 27 and April 18, 1956. A sum- 
mary of the origin and development of the Meet- 
ing is described in Annex I attached.? A list of 
the participants is attached as Annex II. 

2. The initial three sessions were devoted to a 
first reading of the draft Statute of August 22, 
1955,’ and delegations indicated those articles on 
which they wished to propose amendments. Dur- 
ing its next fifteen sessions the Group reviewed 
each article of the Statute, together with the pro- 
posed amendments, taking into account the com- 
ments advanced during the proceedings of the 
tenth regular session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly as well as those of the thirty-nine 
States which submitted observations on the Stat- 
ute in response to a request made by the initial 
Negotiating Group in August 1955 to all States 
Members of the United Nations and its Special- 
ized Agencies. 

3. The Negotiating Group established three com- 
mittees: (1) a Scientific Committee to provide 
the Meeting with appropriate technical definitions 
and to review the Statute in its entirety for sci- 
entific accuracy; (2) a Drafting Committee to 
review the articles and proposed changes both 
as to language and place of order of the language; 
and (3) a Committee of the Whole to work out 
detailed arrangements for an international con- 
ference on the draft statute. 

4, At the final plenary session on April 18, 
1956, the Negotiating Group approved, ad refer- 
endum, the revised text of the draft Statute at- 
tached as Annex III. While the Australian, 
Czechoslovak, Indian and Soviet Delegations re- 
served their positions on certain provisions of the 
Statute, as described in Annex IV, all delega- 
tions voted in favor of the Statute as a whole. 

5. At the same session, the Group agreed that 
a conference should be convened at the United 
Nations Headquarters in New York in the latter 
part of September 1956 to discuss, approve and 
open for signature the Statute of the International 


Atomic Energy Agency. 


2 Annexes not printed here. 
® BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1955, p. 666. 
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6. The Group also agreed that the invitations 
to the Conference should be extended, on its be- 
half, by the Government of the United States of 
America to States Members of the United Nations 
and of the Specialized Agencies. The Repre- 
sentative of the United States indicated that his 
Government would be honored to issue the invi- 
tations on behalf of the Group, and noted, with 
reference to statements made by other Representa- 
tives, that the Group should understand that an 
invitation would be sent to the Government of 
the Republic of China. The U.S.S.R. Delegation 
stated that it would not object to the issuance of 
invitations by the Government of the United 
States in the name of the twelve States partici- 
pating in the present Meeting to the Conference 
for approval of the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. However, the Repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union stated that his Gov- 
ernment insisted on the sending of an invitation 
to the People’s Republic of China and objected 
categorically to the sending of an invitation to 
the addressee to which the United States Repre- 
sentative had referred. The U.S.S.R. further 
considered that invitations should be addressed 
both to North and South Korea and to North and 
South Viet-Nam. The Representative of Czecho- 
slovakia made a statement to the same effect as the 
statement made by the Representative of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Representative 
of India stated that his Government in respect of 
China could only agree to an invitation to the 
Central People’s Republic. His Government con- 
sidered that the invitation in respect of Korea 
should be addressed to both North and South Ko- 
rea, and that similarly the invitation to Viet-Nam 
should be addressed to both North and South Viet- 
Nam. The Delegation of the United Kingdom 
also made a statement of its position on the ques- 
tion of sending an invitation to China. 

7. At meetings held on June 22, 26, and 28, 1956, 
the Negotiating Group adopted the present report 
and considered arrangements for the Conference. 
The Group approved the text of the invitation to 
the Conference and decided that the Conference 
The 
Group also unanimously approved the Agenda 
and Rules of Procedure for the Conference, at- 
tached as Annexes V and VI. 
in addition, to invite the specialized agencies of 


should convene on September 20, 1956. 


The Group agreed, 
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the United Nations to designate representatives ty 
attend the Conference as observers. 


ATTACHMENTS: 


Annex I —Origin and Development of the Meeting (on 
page) 

Annex II —Participants (2 pages) 

Annex III—Draft Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (24 pages) * 

Annex IV —Reservations (5 pages) 

Annex V —Agenda of the Conference on the Statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(one page) 

Annex VI—Rules of Procedure of the Conference on the 
Statute of the International Atomic En. 
ergy Agency (12 pages) 





U.S. Views on Nuclear Tests 
in Pacific Trust Territory 


Statement by Mason Sears 
US. Representative in the Trusteeship Council’ 
j 

Before the High Commissioner concludes this | 
debate, I have a short statement to make. It con- 
cerns the very thoughtful remarks yesterday by | 
the representative of Burma [U Mya Sein] and 
today by the representatives of India [Arthur §, | 
Lall] and Syria [Najmuddine Rifai] about the 
nuclear tests in the Pacific Trust Territory. 

Mr. President, every citizen of the United States 
regrets the necessity for these experiments and 
sincerely looks forward to the day when they will 
be no longer necessary. Toward that end the 
United States has repeatedly declared that it will 
continue to seek a safeguarded and controlled dis- 
armament program which can lead to the cessa- 
tion of further tests. 

Mr. President, I will now refer for a moment to 


— 


~ 


the propriety of conducting tests in the Marshall 
Islands. 

First of all, the trust agreement of 1947 was 
clearly predicated upon the fact that the islands 
were a strategic area in which nuclear tests had 
already been held and would be held again. 

Secondly, let me ask a question. When you 


come right down to it, does anyone suppose that 4 


the United States would have voluntarily trans- 


‘For text of draft statute, see ibid., May 21, 1956, p. 852. j 
*Made in the U.N. Trusteeship Council on June 27 
(U.S./U.N. press release 2428). 
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ferred the islands to the Trusteeship System 
if further nuclear tests were thereby to be 
prohibited ? 

And lastly, tests have been conducted in 1948, 
1951, 1952, and again in 1954 without objection 
from any United Nations body. In fact, no ob- 
jection to the tests was ever heard in any quarter 
until the unfortunate “fallout” of radiated ashes 
in 1954. 

The issue, therefore, is not the moral misuse of 
a strategic trust territory. It is rather that these 
tests have dramatized the horrifying issue of what 
might happen to the world if an aggressor nation 
were to precipitate a nuclear war. 

But, Mr. President, let us not forget that there 
is another side to the Pacific tests, which I believe 
the Council will appreciate. It involves a belief 
which I think almost every member of this Coun- 
cil will share. This is a recognition that the 
nuclear tests in the Pacific have been so extensively 
photographed and advertised that the whole world 
has now come to understand that a third world 
war might destroy the human race. 

In consequence, it might well be that the Pacific 
tests will go down in history as the time and the 
place that made future international war impossi- 
ble. If so, the Marshall Islands, without loss of 
life or important damage to more than 5 square 
miles of territory, will have shared in making one 
of the greatest contributions that have ever been 
made to the welfare of mankind. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


22d Session, ECOSOC 


The U.S. delegation to the 22d session of the 
U.N. Economie and Social Council at Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 9-August 10, will be as follows: 
United States Representative 
John C. Baker, President, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
Deputy United States Representatives 
Walter Kotschnig, Director, Office of Economic and Social 


Affairs, Department of State 
Nat B. King, U.S. Mission to the United Nations, New 


York, N. Y. 


Advisers 


Kathleen Bell, Office of Economic and Social Affairs, De- 


partment of State 


July 23, 1956 


Clarence I. Blau, Assistant to the Director, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce 

Kathryn G. Heath, Senior Staff Officer for International 
Relations, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

John H. Richter, Chief, European Analysis Branch, For- 
eign Agricultural Service, Department of Agriculture 

William J. Stibravy, Office of International Financial and 
Development Affairs, Department of State 

George Tesoro, U.S. Resident Delegation for Interna- 
tional Organizations and Consulate General, Geneva 

George Tobias, Labor Attaché, U.S. Resident Delegation 
for International Organizations and Consulate General, 
Geneva 

Frederick Vreeland, U.S. Resident Delegation for Inter- 
national Organizations and Consulate General, Geneva 

Virginia Westfall, Office of International Administration, 
Department of State 

William H. Wynne, Office of International Finance, De- 
partment of the Treasury 


Secretary of Delegation 
Henry F. Nichol, U.S. Resident Delegation for Interna- 
tional Organizations and Consulate General, Geneva 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade. Report of the Inter- 
Secretariat Working Party on Trained Personnel for 
Economic Development (Fifth Meeting) to the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade (Bighth Session). 
B/CN.11/1&T/122, January 5, 1956. 47 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Re- 
port of the United Seminar on Population in Asia and 
the Far East. E/CN.11/415, January 6, 1956. 31 pp. 
mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Re- 
port of the Inland Transport Committee (Fifth Ses- 


sion) to the Commission (Twelfth Session). 
(E/CN.11/416), January 19, 1956. 36 pp. mimeo. 


Arbitral 


and Enforcement of Foreign 
E PRD 


Awards. Report by the Secretary-General. 
January 31, 1956. 59 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Report of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women to the Tenth 
Session of the United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women. E/CN.6/281, February 23, 1956. 27 pp. 
mimeo. 

Advisory Services in the Field of Human Rights. Report 
of the Secretary-General. E/2825, February 29, 1956. 
6 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Europe. 
Programme of Work for 1956/1957. 
ruary 29, 1956. 49 pp. mimeo. 

Review of International Statistics 
randum prepared by the Secretary-General). 
E/CN.3/196, February 29, 1956. 48 pp. mimeo. 

Economie Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Survey of Current Work on Industrialization and Pro- 
ductivity. E/2816, March 2, 1956. 151 pp. mimeo. 

Forced Labour. Information Submitted by the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of Poland Concerning 
Labour Conditions in Poland. B/2815/Add.2, March 7, 
1956. 26 pp. mimeo. 


Recognition 


The Commission’s 
B/ECE/236, Feb- 


(Part I). (Memo- 
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Report of the Expert Group on the Economic Develop- 
ment of Southern Europe. E/ECE/233/Add.1, March 
12,1956. 175 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Conservation and Utilization of Non-Agricultural Re- 
sources. Report by the Secretary-General. E/2836, 
March 13, 1956. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Economie Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Proposals for a Programme of Work on Industrializa- 
tion and Productivity. E/2832, March 17, 1956. 67 pp. 
mimeo. 

Recognition and Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards. 
Memorandum by the _ Secretary-General. E/2840, 
March 22, 1956. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs. The Single Convention: 
4Second Draft. E/CN.6/AC.3/7, March 29, 1956. 107 pp. 
mimeo. 

Review of the Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs During 1955. 
E/CN.7/309, March 29, 1956. 62 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Co-Ordination 
with the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. 
Note by the Secretariat. E/CN.12/AC.34/6, March 30, 
1956. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Advisory Services in the Field of Human Rights. Memo- 
randum by the Secretary-General. E/2853, April 9, 
1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Economie Commission for Latin America. Progress Re- 
port by the Executive Secretary. E/CN.12/AC.34/2, 
April 10, 1956. 15 pp. mimeo. 

Advisory Services in the Field of Human Rights. Ob- 
servations of Specialized Agencies. E/2854, April 10, 
1956. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Forced Labour. Information submitted by the Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia concerning labour conditions in 
Czechoslovakia. E/2815/Add. 3, April 13, 1956. 24 pp. 
mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Recent developments 
under the European Convention for the Protection of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. Memo- 
randum by the Secretary-General. E/CN.4/554/Add. 3, 
April 11, 1956. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance Committee. Report of the TAC 
Working Group on the Evaluation of the Expanded 
Programme. E/TAC/48, April 12, 1956. 12 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance under 
General Assembly resolutions 200 (III), 418 (V), 723 
(VIII) and Economie and Social Council resolution 222 
A (IX). Report by the Secretary-General. E/2856, 
April 19, 1956. 60 pp. mimeo. 

Forced Labour. Statement submitted by the Government 
of the People’s Republic of Romania concerning labour 
conditions in Romania. E/2815/Add. 4, April 20, 1956. 
11 pp. mimeo. 

Exchange of Telegrams Between the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Mongolian People’s Republic and the 
President of the Economic and Social Council [regard- 
ing the application of the Mongolian People’s Republic 
for membership in ECAFE]. E/2862, April 24, 1956. 2 
pp. mimeo. 

Forced Labour. Comments of the Portuguese Permanent 
Mission to the United Nations on the Conclusions re- 
garding Portugal in the Report of the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee on Forced Labour. E/2815/Add. 5, April 26, 1956. 
9 pp. mimeo. 

Replies from Governments to the Questionnaire on Forced 
Labour. Portugal. E/AC.36/11/Add. 26, April 26, 1956. 
9 pp. mimeo. 

The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. A 
Forward Look. Report of the Technical Assistance 
Board With the Comments thereon of the Administra- 
tive Committee on Co-ordination. E/TAC/49 and Corr. 
1, May 11, 1956. 49 pp. mimeo. 

Highth Annual Report of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America (10 May 1955-15 May 1956). E/CN.12/ 
AC.34/9/Rev. 1. 90 pp. mimeo. 

Annual Report of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. E/2887, May 16, 1956. 112 pp. mimeo. 
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U.S. and Belgium Agree To Extend 
Cooperation in Atomic Energy 


On July 12 the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of State (press release 
381) announced that the Governments of the 
United States and Belgium had concluded an 
agreement further extending their cooperation in 
the field of civilian uses of atomic energy. The 
new accord is in the form of an amendment to 
the Agreement for Cooperation between the two 
nations that has been in effect since July 21, 1955. 
The amendment is designed to recognize further 
the special relationship that exists between the 
Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Belgium in the field of atomic energy. 

The agreement was signed July 12 by Baron 
Silvercruys, Ambassador of Belgium, in the name 
of the Government of Belgium, and for the United 
States by Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and by Deputy Un- 
der Secretary of State Robert Murphy. It is now 


before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of )} 


the Congress for the 30-day statutory waiting 
period. 

The new accord enlarges the scope of classified 
information that may be exchanged in the field 
of research, experimental power demonstration, 
and power reactors and in the areas of technology 
of ore discovery and processing. 

Under the original agreement, the United States 
may sell uranium enriched up to 20 percent with 
fissionable uranium-235 for fueling research and 
power reactors in Belgium. Under the new ac- 
cord, the Commission, at its discretion, may make 
a portion of the U-235 sold to Belgium available 
as material enriched up to 90 percent for use in 
a materials-testing reactor capable of operating 
with a fuel load not to exceed 8 kgs. of contained 
U-235 in uranium. 

In the event the proposed International Atomic 
Energy Agency to foster peaceful uses of the 
atom is established, it is stipulated that the two 
Governments will consult concerning any changes 
deemed mutually desirable in light of the crea- 


* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3301. 
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tion of the international agency. Also, Belgium 
is one of the six nations in Western Europe now 
considering creation of an atomic energy commu- 
nity. The revised accord will permit, at the re- 
quest of Belgium, the transfer of its rights and 
obligations under this agreement to an integrated 
European atomic energy community provided the 
organization is capable of assuming them and 
enters into an appropriate agreement for cooper- 
ation with the United States. 

Belgium has been an important supplier of 
uranium ore since the U. S. atomic program began 
in 1940. Arrangements for continued purchases 
of Belgian ores are unaffected by the new agree- 
ment. 


U.S.-German Treaty of Friendship 
Enters Into Force 
Press release 383 dated July 13 

The Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navi- 
gation with the Federal Republic of Germany 
signed at Washington on October 29, 1954,? will 
enter into force on July 14, 1956. Instruments 
of ratification were exchanged at Bonn on June 
14, 1956, and the treaty was proclaimed by the 
President of the United States on June 26. 

The present treaty is the first of this type which 
the Federal Republic of Germany has negotiated 
with any country since the end of World War II, 
and it is a significant measure in the strengthen- 
ing of cordial relations between the United States 
and the Federal Republic. 

On June 14, during the ceremony of exchanging 
ratification instruments in Bonn, a press release 
of the German Foreign Office stated “The treaty 
. . . may be considered as a decisive step in post- 
war German foreign trade policy, and will in its 
basic principles have a definite influence on the 
entire system of commercial treaties which the 
Federal Republic is about to establish.” 

The following points are highlighted in the 
treaty : 

1. Each country agrees to accord, within its 
territories, to citizens and corporations of the 
other, treatment no less favorable than accorded 


*For an announcement of the signing of the treaty, 
together with statements by Secretary Dulles and Ger- 
man Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, see BULLETIN of Nov. 
8, 1954, p. 681. 


July 23, 1956 


its own nationals and corporations with respect 
to engaging in the usual commercial, industrial, 
and financial activities ; 

2. The signatory governments formally endorse 
standards regarding the protection of persons, 
their property and interests which reflect ad- 
vanced legal and constitutional principles; 

3. Both countries recognize the need for special 
attention to stimulation of the international move- 
ment of private capital and agree that such move- 
ment shall not be unnecessarily hampered; and 

4, The two Governments reassert their adher- 
ence to the principles of nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment of trade and shipping. 

The new treaty deals in detail with a wide 
range of subject matter, which falls into nine 
broad categories: (a) entry, travel, and residence; 
(b) basic personal freedoms; (c) property-right 
guaranties; (d) conduct and control of business 
enterprises; (e) taxation; (f) exchange restric- 
tions; (g) exchange of goods; (h) navigation; 
and (i) exceptions, territorial applicability, and 
miscellaneous provisions. 

The volume of U. S. trade with the Federal 
Republic has been substantial in recent years and 
continues to rise. U.S. exports to Germany were 
valued at $493.7 million in 1954 and $594.7 mil- 
lion in 1955. Imports from the Federal Repub- 
lic increased from $278.2 million in 1954 to $366.2 


million in 1955. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 

Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954." 

Ratifications deposited: United Kingdom, February 27, 
1956; Switzerland, May 23, 1956. 

Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954." 
Ratifications deposited: United Kingdom, February 27, 

1956; Switzerland, May 23, 1956. 


Aviation 

Convention on international civil aviation. Done at Chi- 
cago December 7, 1944. Entered into force April 4, 
1947. TIAS 1591. 
Adherence deposited: Sudan, June 29, 1956. 


Cultural Property 
Convention for protection of cultural property in event of 
armed conflict, and regulations of execution. Done at 


Not in force. 
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The Hague May 14, 1954. 

7, 1956.? 

Ratification deposited: Hungary, May 17, 1956. 
Protocol for protection of cultural property in event of 

armed conflict. Done at The Hague May 14, 1954. 

Enters into force August 7, 1956.? 

Ratification deposited: Mexico, May 7, 1956. 


Fisheries 


Protocol amending the international convention for the 
Northwest Atlantic fisheries of February 8, 1949 (TIAS 
2089) by providing that annual meetings of the Inter- 
national Commission may be held outside North Amer- 
ica. Done at Washington June 25, 1956.7 
Signatures: Denmark, France, Iceland, and the United 

States, July 9, 1956. 


North Atlantic Ice Patrol 


Agreement regarding financial support of the North At- 
lantic Ice Patrol. Opened for signature at Washington 
January 4, 1956. Entered into force July 5, 1956. 
Notification by the Netherlands of extension to: Nether- 

lands Antilles, July 5, 1956. 


Enters into force August 


Postal Services 


Convention of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain, 
final protocol, and regulations of execution. Signed 
at Bogoté November 9, 1955. Entered into force 
March 1, 1956. 

Ratification deposited: Canada, May 2, 1956. 

Agreement relative to parcel post, final protocol, and 
regulations of execution of the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain. Signed at Bogota November 9, 
1955. Entered into force March 1, 1956. 

Ratification deposited: Canada, May 2, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 
Sixth protocol of supplementary concessions to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
May 23, 1956. Entered into force June 30, 1956. TIAS 
3591. 
Schedules of concessions entered into force: Peru, June 
30, 1956; France, July 1, 1956. 


Trade-Marks 


Memorandum of understanding regarding German trade- 
marks in Italy. Signed at Rome by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, and Italy, July 5, 1956. 
Entered into force July 5, 1956. 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement, 1956. Open for signa- 
ture at Washington until and including May 18, 1956.7 
Acceptances deposited: Korea, July 7, 1956; Austria, 
July 10, 1956; Vatican City State, July 12, 1956. 

Notifications of intention to accept received: Australia, 
June 26, 1956; Sweden, June 27, 1956; Mexico, June 
29, 1956; Guatemala, July 9, 1956; Denmark, July 10, 
1956 ; Belgium, Union of South Africa, and Yugoslavia, 
July 12, 1956. 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 11, 
1956. 


BILATERAL 


Belgium 

Agreement amending the power reactor agreement for 
cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic energy of 
June 15, 1955 (TIAS 38301). Signed at Washington 
July 12, 1956. Enters into force on day on which each 


* Will not enter into force at that time for the United 
States. 
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Government receives from the other written notifica- 
tion that it has complied with statutory and constitu. 
tional requirements. 


Brazil 


Agreement amending agricultural commodities agreement 
of November 16, 1955 (TIAS 3417) to provide for addi- 
tional purchases of wheat and wheat flour and for 
extension of time for such purchases to July 31, 1956, 
Effected by exchange of notes at Washington June 28 
and 29, 1956. Entered into force June 29, 1956. 


Ecuador 
Reciprocal trade agreement. Signed at Quito August 6, 
1938. Modified by exchange of notes at Quito March 2, 


1942. 53 Stat. 1951 and 56 Stat. 1472. 
Terminated: July 17, 1956.* 

Ethiopia 

Agreement extending the agreement of May 18 and June 
12, 1954, supplementing and extending the agreement 
of December 24, 1952, and March 30, 1953 (TIAS 3026 
and 2802), relating to the extension of technical coop- 
eration to Eritrea. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Addis Ababa April 4 and June 12, 1956. Entered into 
force June 12, 1956. 


Iran 


Treaty of amity, economic relations, and consular rights, 
Signed at Tehran August 15, 1955." 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 
11, 1956. 


Italy 


Agreement supplementing the surplus agricultural com- 
modities agreement of May 23, 1955, as amended (TIAS 
3249, 3525, and 3526). Signed at Rome July 5, 1956. 
Entered into force July 5, 1956. 


Netherlands 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with 
protocol and exchange of notes. Signed at The Hague 
March 27, 1956." 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 
11, 1956. 


Nicaragua 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, and pro- 
tocol. Signed at Managua January 21, 1956.” 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 11, 
1956. 





Confirmations 


The June 26 confirmed Frederick Blake 
-ayne to be Director, Office of Economie Affairs, United 
States Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and European Regional Organizations. 


Senate on 


* Notice of intention to terminate given by the United 
States Jan. 17, 1956. 
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PUBLICATIONS 





German Foreign Policy Documents 


The Department of State announced on July 
14 (press release 375 dated July 6) the release 
of the sixth volume of Documents on German For- 
eign Policy, 1918-1945. This is series D, volume 
VI, The Last Months of Peace, March-August 
1939. The volumes are published cooperatively 
by the United States, Great Britain, and France 
from archives of the German Foreign Office cap- 
tured by Allied forces at the close of World War 
II. 

Under a reciprocal arrangement some of the 
volumes are edited and printed by the British 
and some by the United States Government. This 
volume was put out by the British on May 28, 
and flat sheets were sent to the United States for 
final binding by the Government Printing Office. 

The volume begins immediately after the Ger- 
man occupation of Prague on March 15, 1939, and 
ends on August 8, 1939, with the crisis over Poland 
at an acute stage. 

The documents are printed in chronological 
order. There is a list of documents by topics 
to guide the reader. 

As is customary in this series, the selection of 
documents has been made jointly by the British, 
French, and United States editors, who share full 
responsibility for the selections made. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, eax- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 
Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 3270. Pub. 
6077. S pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Honduras. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Tegucigalpa April 22 and June 
10, 1955. Entered into force June 10, 1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Surplus 
Equipment and Materials. TIAS 3271. Pub. 6086. 4 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Yugoslavia. 
99 


Exchange of notes—Signed at Belgrade May 19 and 22, 
1955. Entered into force May 22, 1955. 


July 23, 1956 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Surplus 
Equipment and Materials. TIAS 3272. Pub. 6087. 5 


pp. 9¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Cuba. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Habana March 18 and May 3, 


1955. Entered into force May 3, 1955. 

Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Surplus 
Equipment and Materials. TIAS 3273. Pub. 6078. 3 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Lima March 22 and April 30, 
1955. Entered into force April 30, 1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Surplus 
Equipment and Materials, TIAS 3274. Pub. 6079. 4 


pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Thailand. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Bangkok July 6, 1955. En- 
tered into force July 6, 1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Surplus 
Equipment and Materials. TIAS 3275. Pub. 6080. 4 


pp. d¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Turkey. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Ankara May 26,1955. Entered 
into force May 26, 1955. 


United States Educational Commission in the United 
Kingdom—Additional Financial Contributions. TIAS 
3276. Pub. 6039. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at London May 23, 1955. En- 
tered into force May 23, 1955. 


United States Educational Foundation in Thailand. 


TIAS 3277. Pub. 6040. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Thailand— 
Modifying agreement of July 1, 1950, as amended. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Bangkok June 23, 1955. En- 
tered into force June 23, 1955. 





American Commission for Cultural Exchange with Italy— 
Educational Exchange Program. TIAS 3278. Pub. 6041. 
4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Italy—Modi- 
fying agreement of December 18, 1948, as amended. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Rome April 22 and June 30, 
1955. Entered into force June 30, 1955. 


United States Educational Commission in Austria. TIAS 


3279. Pub. 6042. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Austria—Modi- 
fying agreement of June 6, 1950. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Vienna June 6, 1955. Entered into force June 
6, 1955. 

United States Educational Foundation in Greece. TIAS 
3280. Pub. 6029. 5 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Greece—Modi- 
fying agreement of April 23, 1948, as amended. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Athens March 12 and June 4, 1955. 
Entered into force June 4, 1955. 

United States Educational Commission for France. 
TIAS 8281. Pub. 6028. 5 pp. 5d¢. 

Agreement between the United States and France— 
Amending and extending agreement of October 22, 1948, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Dated at Paris June 30, 
1955. Entered into force June 30, 1955. 
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United States Educational Foundation 
TIAS 3282. Pub. 6030. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Norway—Modi- 
fying agreement of May 25, 1949, as amended. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Oslo June 15, 1955. Entered into 
force June 15, 1955. 


in Norway. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 3285. Pub. 6032. 9 pp. 


10¢ 

Agreement between the United States and Syria—Signed 
at Damascus April 28, 1947. Entered into force provision- 
ally April 28, 1847; definitively June 21, 1955. 


Interchange of Patent Rights and Technical Information 





for Defense Purposes. TIAS 3286. Pub. 6033. 13 pp. 
10¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Greece—Signed 


at Athens June 16, 1955. Entered into force June 16, 1955. 


Interchange of Patent Rights and Technical Information 
for Defense Purposes. TIAS 3287. Pub. 6034. 17 pp. 
15¢. 


Agreement and exchange of letters between the United 
States and the Netherlands—Signed at The Hague April 
29, 1955. Entered into force provisionally April 29, 1955; 
definitively July 13, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation—Road Transportation Program. 
TIAS 3288. Pub. 6097. 22 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Bolivia—Signed 
at La Paz August 3, 1955. Entered into force August 3, 
1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Surplus 
Equipment and Materiel. TIAS 3289. Pub. 6098. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Exchange 
Entered into 


Agreement between the United States and Iraq. 
of notes—Signed at Baghdad July 25, 1955. 
force July 25, 1955. 
Technical Cooperation. TIAS 3290. Pub. 6081. 
15¢. 


21 pp. 


Agreement and memorandum of understanding between 
the United States and Libya—Signed at Tripoli July 21, 
1955. Entered into force July 21, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation—Program of Technical Assistance 


to Medium and Small Industry. TIAS 3291. Pub. 6088. 
4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Chile—Ex- 
tending agreement of June 30, 1952—Signed at Santiago 





March 17, 1955. Entered into force March 17, 1955. Op- 
erative retroactively December 31,. 1954. 

Vocational and Industrial Education. TIAS 3292. Pub. 
6089. 4pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Brazil—Ex- 


tending agreement of October 14, 1950. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Rio de Janeiro June 3 and 13, 1955. En- 
tered into force June 16, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation—Industrial Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Program. TIAS 3293. Pub. 6082. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil—Ex- 
tending agreement of June 30, 1952. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Rio de Janeiro June 30 and July 29, 1955. En- 
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tered into force July 29, 1955. Operative retroactively 
July 1, 1955. 

Army Mission to Cuba. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Cuba—Extend. 
ing agreement of August 28, 1951, as extended. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Washington May 8 and 17, 1955. En. 
tered into force May 17, 1955. 


TIAS 3294. Pub. 6090. 3 pp, 


Air Force Mission to Cuba. TIAS 3295. 


8pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Cuba—Extend- 
ing agreement of December 22, 1950, as extended. Ex. 
change of notes—Signed at Washington May 3 and 17, 
1955. Entered into force May 17, 1955. 


Pub. 6083, 


Defense—Communications Facilities in Newfoundland, 
TIAS 3296. Pub. 6084. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada— 
Amending agreement of November 4 and 8, 1952, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Dated at Ottawa March 
31 and June 8, 1955. Entered into force June 8, 1955. 


Claims—War Damage to Private Property. TIAS 3302. 


Pub. 6068. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Luxembourg. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Luxembourg June 15, 19565. 
Entered into force June 15, 1955. 


Participation of Belgian Forces in United Nations Opera- 
tions in Korea. TIAS 3325. Pub. 6017. Tpp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Belgium— 
Signed at Washington July 15, 1955. Entered into force 
July 15, 1955. 


Sale and Purchase of Tin Concentrates. 
Pub. 6085. 2 pp. 5¢. 


TIAS 3327. 


Agreement between the United States and Thailand— 
Signed at Bangkok September 9, 1955. Entered into force 
September 9, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation—Artibonite Valley. 
Pub. 6100. 9 pp. 10¢. 


TIAS 3329. 


Agreement between the United States and Haiti. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Port-au-Prince May 11 and 
June 24, 1955. Entered into force June 24, 1955. 


Military Advisory Mission to Brazil. TIAS 3330. Pub. 


6101. Spp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil—Amend- 
ing agreement of July 29, 1948, as extended. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Rio de Janeiro April 13 and May 16, 
1955. Entered into force May 16, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation—Technical Labor Services Pro- 
gram. TIAS 3331. Pub. 6102. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and El Salvador— 
Signed at San Salvador August 8, 1955. Entered into 
force August 8, 1955. 


Health and Sanitation—Cooperative Program in Costa 
Rica. TIAS 3332. Pub. 6103. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Costa Rica— 
Extending and amending agreement of February 13, 1951— 
Signed at San José April 25, 1955. Entered into force 
April 25, 1955. 
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Agency . ae 

U.S. and Belgium hail To ixtenid Cuecaiien 


in Atomic Energy . 2 
U.S. Views on Nuclear Tests i in Pacific Trust Runes. 


tory (Sears) . 
Belgium. U.S. and Belgium dintit To Extend Co- 
operation in Atomic Energy . 
Sends Greetings to 


Conference on Atomic Energy 


China. President Asian 
Leaders coe, Ze a On ee ee 
Communism. Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ 
News Conference 

Congress, The 
Congressional 
Policy ‘ 
Importance of ‘seinen — Cut ‘tiem Mutual 


Security Program (Hisenhower) 
Department and Foreign Service. 
(Payne) 
Economic Affairs 
Mr. Randall To Be Special Assistant on Foreign 
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United States Foreign Economic Policy 
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(Bowie) 

Germany 

German Foreign Policy Documents ps 
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Force 
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Mutual Security 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 9-15 


in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 375 of July 6 





No. Date Subject 


377 =(7/9 
food to Poland. 


men. 
Dulles: 
Communist Party. 


General. 
888 7/13 U.S.-German treaty 
commerce and navigation. 


*384 7/13 Educational exchange. 





* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 


Releases~may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Press release issued prior to July 9 which appears 


Hoover letter to Red Cross on offer of 
+378 7/9 Cambodian awards to Air Force bands- 


June 30 statement by Soviet 


380 7/11 Dulles: news conference transcript. 
381 7/12 Atomic energy agreement with 
Belgium. 
| *382 7/12 Davis, U.S. nominee for FAO Director 


of friendship, 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


TREATIES IN FORCE... 


A List of Treaties 
and Other International Agreements 
of the United States 


This publication is a guide to treaties and other international 
agreements in force for the United States on October 31, 1955. 
It includes treaties and other agreements which on that date had 
not expired by their terms or had not been denounced by the 
parties, replaced or superseded, or otherwise definitely terminated. 

Bilateral treaties and agreements are listed by country, with 
subject headings under each country. Multilateral treaties and 
agreements are arranged by subject and are accompanied by lists 
of the countries parties to each instrument. Date of signature, 
date of entry into force for the United States, and citations to 
texts are given with each treaty and each agreement listed. 

A consolidated tabulation of documents affecting international 
copyright relations of the United States is given in the appendix. 

Treaties in Force (234 pp.) is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for $1.25. 
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Please send me copies of Treaties in Force, A List of Treaties 
and Other International Agreements of the United States. 
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